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The  deer  ranges  in  Louisiana 
were  full  of  fawns  like  this 
one  this  summer,  and  if  you'll 
let  'em  live  there'll  be  more ! 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisherie 
of  Louisiana 
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HILE  the  boys  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  school  bells  will  soon  be 
ringing-  again,  the  Dads  of  this  country  are  spending  their  leisure  hours  polishing 
up  their  guns,  checking  hunting  clothes  and  taking  inventory  of  ammunition  needs. 
Which  has  the  brighter  picture  in  mind?  True  there  are  some  kids  who  like  school, 
and  there  are  some  dads  who  don't  care  about  hunting,  but  by  and  large  there  are 
few  youngsters  who  wouldn't  dance  a  jig  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  hunting  trip 
now  and  then,  and  if  they  only  realized  it,  there  are  few  fathers  in  this  world  who 
could  find  a  bigger  thrill  than  taking  their  sons  hunting. 

Can  you  imagine  a  better  incentive  to  get  your  boy  to  study  more,  earn  better 
grades  and  higher  deportment  averages,  than  the  promise  that  if  he  came  up  to 
expectations  during  the  school  week,  a  weekend  hunting  trip  was  in  prospect  for  him? 
You  were  a  boy  once.  Do  you  remember  what  such  a  thing  would  have  meant  to  you? 
Perhaps  that's  where  you  got  your  love  for  the  outdoors,  your  longing  to  tramp 
through  the  woods  on  a  tingling,  sunny  day;  your  ambition  to  become  a  good  hunter 
and  a  good  sportsman. 

Your  boy  is  you  all  over  again,  isn't  he?  Maybe  he  is  only  a  little  tike  now,  but 
you  don't  have  to  wait  until  he  grows  to  man-size,  do  you?  As  the  twig  is  bent  so 
grows  the  tree,  they  say. 

By  taking  a  boy  hunting  you  can  first  of  all  teach  him  to  respect  guns,  teach 
him  the  danger  that  lies  in  an  improperly  handled  gun;  teach  him  the  fundamentals 
of  safe  carrying  of  firearms;  teach  him  the  etiquette  of  gun  bearing;  let  him  observe 
g'ood  sportsmen  in  action  and  let  him  get  into  action  with  them.  There  is  nothing  that 
so  swells  a  boy's  heart  with  pride  as  the  fact  that  he  is  being  a  part  of  a  real  hunting 
party,  striding  along  with  the  men  who  know  how  to  hunt  and  how  to  shoot,  observ- 
ing the  same  rules  they  observe,  listening  to  their  plans  and  their  criticism  of  unsports- 
manlike behavior. 

And  another  thing:  give  your  boy  a  chance  to  learn  why  there  must  be  hunting 
laws,  and  why  they  must  be  respected;  let  him  learn  first  hand  that  all  conservation 
laws  have  come  into  being  so  that  he,  and  the  boys  who  come  after  him,  might 
enjoy  their  days  afield;  let  his  own  experiences  in  finding  a  covery  of  quail,  or  a  rabbit 
or  a  squirrel  impress  upon  him  the  need  for  habitat,  food  and  protection  for  these 
game  species.  He  can  learn  a  lot  more  that  way  than  he'll  take  the  time  to  find  in  books. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  boy  to  love  the  outdoors.  Encourage 
that  love,  enlarge  upon  it  by  taking  him  on  a  hunting  trip  as  often  as  you  can.  When 
you  do,  you'll  find  him  less  inclined  to  misbehavior  at  home;  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  him  getting  attached  to  the  wrong  kind  of  companions;  there  will  be  less  need  for 
you  to  worry  about  delinquency.  Boys  who  love  to  hunt  and  fish  and  get  a  chance 
to  do  those  things  very  rarely  go  wrong  as  they  grow  to  manhood. 

No  boy  who  has  a  chance  to  absorb  the  things  to  be  learned  from  true  sports- 
men, grows  up  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  fellow  man.  His  association  with 
genuine  sportsmen  teaches  him  first  of  all  to  give  the  game  he  seeks  a  sporting 
chance.  He  soon  learns  that  no  real  sportsman  is  inconsiderate  of  his  hunting  com- 
panions, so  he  learns  to  be  considerate  of  others.  By  these  things  he  wins  the  regard 
of  others,  he  builds  a  pride  in  his  own  sportsmanship,  and  when  he  does  you  can  quit 
worrying  about  how  he'll  turn  out  as  a  man. 

So  why  not  take  your  boy  hunting?  As  you  lead  him  through  the  paths  in  the 
woods  and  fields  you  are  setting  his  feet  firmer  on  the  finer  pathway  of  life. 
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By  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 


Portrait  of  a  handsome,  healthy  cocker  spaniel  which  offers  proof  that  good  nutr 
tion  for  sporting  dogs  is  essential  if  good  field  performance  is  expected. 
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1  0  me  the  real  thrill  of  hunting  has  al- 
ways come  from  the  work  of  my  dogs.  I 
am  sure  that  thousands  of  sportsmen  are 
in  agreement  on  this  statement.  Each  year 
our  game  becomes  more  and  more  depleted 
as  thousands  of  new  hunters  enter  this 
sport  for  the  first  time.  The  need  for 
strong  conservation  is  urgent  or  soon  we 
shall  face  the  tragic  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  left  to  hunt.  It  seems  only  logical, 
as  game  becomes  harder  to  find,  that  we 
should  seek  the  real  pleasures  of  hunting- 
watching  dogs  do  superior  work  in  the  field. 
Every  true  sportsman  will  find  this  a  won- 
derful substitute  for  the  mere  desire  of 
making  the  bag  limit. 

The  dog  needs  a  well  balanced  diet, 
adequate  in  amount  if  he  is  to  be  well 
developed  with  the  stamina  to  withstand 
the  great  strains  placed  upon  him  in  the 


field.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  go  into  details  on  how  to  feed  dogs. 
Books  have  been  written  on  this  subject. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  article  will  help  to 
show  the  relationship  between  good  nuti'i- 
tion  and  better  performance  in  the  field. 

Food  requirements  for  dogs  vary  widely 
depending  upon  size,  activity  and  age.  For 
example,  puppies  require  about  twice  as 
much  per  pound  body  weight  as  adults 
because  they  are  growing  and  building 
bone  and  muscle.  The  hard  working  hunt- 
ing dog  requires  more  food  during  the 
season.  The  breeding  bitch  has  specific  re- 
quirements before  and  after  whelping.  One 
should  make  sure  that  his  dog  is  receiving 
a  ration  that  is  nutritionally  complete.  By 
this  I  mean  a  ration  that  contaifis  all  es- 
sential nutrients  such  as  high  quality  pro- 
teins,   fats,    carbohydrates,    minerals    and 


vitamins  and  that  these  nutrients  appea 
in  proper  amounts.  Most  of  the  leadin 
commercial  dog  feeds  sold  today  are  nutr 
tionally  complete  and  do  not  need  suppU 
mentation.  Many  of  these  companies  hav 
excellent  research  facilites  that  are  cor 
stantly  searching  for  methods  of  produc 
ing  better  feeds.  Most  brands  of  good  do 
feed  fall  into  the  same  price  range.  D 
not  sacrifice  the  health  of  your  dog  for 
cheap  dog  food.  There  is  likely  to  be 
valuable  ingredient  missing  or  the  qualit 
of  available  essential  nutrients  may  be  lov 

Dogs,  being  carniverous  animals,  natura 
ly  like  meat.  Horsemeat  may  now  be  pui 
chased  in  most  areas  and  is  an  exceller 
addition  to  a  dog's  ration.  Although  s 
stated  good  commercial  feeds  do  not  nee 
to  be  supplemental,  horsemeat  or  lean  mes 
scraps  are  -good  sources  of  high  qualit 
protein  and  B-complex  vitamins  and  ma 
be  fed  once  each  week  or  more  often.  Lea 
meats  may  be  mixed  with  dry  commercij 
foods  to  increase  the  palatability. 

In  rural  areas  it  is  still  the  practice  t 
often  feed  table  scraps.  It  is  impossibi 
to  estimate  the  nutritional  values  of  scrap 
as  they,  vary  from  table  to  table.  Chicke 
and  fish  bones  should  be  removed  froi 
scraps  before  they  are  fed  as  they  ma 
cause  choke  and  obstructions.  A  good  con 
mercial  feed  should  supplement  scraps  froi 
the  table.  Often  dogs  are  'fed  a  ratio 
composed  mainly  of  cornbread  which  ur 
less  supplemented  leads  to  black-tongu 
(nicotinic  acid  deficiency)  and  many  othe 
forms  of  malnutrition.  The  first  line  c 
defense  against  infectious  diseases  is  goo 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


Amendment  Number  Nine 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

(Comviissiojiey  of   Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
for  Louisiana) 
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NE  of  the  34  constitutional  amend- 
lents  the  voters  of  Louisiana  will  be  asked 

0  approve  by  their  vote  in  the  general 
lection,  November  4th,  is  Amendment  No. 
[.  This  amendment  proposes  to  change  the 
dministration  of  the  department  of  Wild 
iife  and  Fisheries  now  headed  by  a  com- 
(lissioner,  to  a  fish  and  game  commission  of 
even  men,  to  supplant  the  commissioner, 
nd  it  would  be  well  for  every  voter  to 
tudy  the  ramifications  of  such  a  change 
jng  and  seriously  before  putting  such  a 
tw  into  the  constitution  of  the   state. 

Past  experience  has  proved  that  once  an 
mendment  is  added  to  the  state's  consti- 
iition  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
ave  it  lemoved  if  it  does  not  work  to  the 
itisfaction  of  the  peoples  of  Louisiana, 
hat  Amendment  No.  9  is  an  extremely 
angerous  gamble  with  the  future  of  Loui- 
iana's  wildlife  resources  is  vividly  ap- 
arent  to  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge 
f  the  complex  conditions  that  would  at 
nee  confront  the  proposed  fish  and  game 
onimission,  or  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
card. 

Louisiana's  sportsmen,  the  hunters  and 
ports  fishermen  of  this  state,  who  have 
een  propogandized  for  the  past  two  years 
'ith  alluring  pictures  of  the  advantages 
ley  would  have  under  a  wildlife  and  fish- 
ries  board,  instead  of  a  commissioner,  as 
le  executive  head  of  the  department  of 
i^ild   Life   and   Fisheries,    should   look   for 

minute  beyond  their  own  rod  and  gun. 
■hey  should  consider  the  democratic  prin- 
iples*of  government  and  the  danger  they 
ow  face   of  losing   any  voice   whatsoever 

1  the  aff'airs  of  their  own  state's  wildlife 
Bsources. 

As  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
'isheries  is  now  set  up,  by  a  constitutional 
ct  of  1944,  the  department  is  administered 
y  a  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
rnor  and  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate, 
[e  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
overnor  and  the  state  legislature,  which 
leans  he  is  answerable  directly  to  the 
eople  of  this  state  who  elect  the  governor 
nd  the  senators  and  representatives. 

If  the  commissioner  is  supplanted  by  a 
'ild  life  and  fisheries  board,  as  is  pro- 
osed  in  Amendment  No.  9,  this  board  of 
sven  men  will  be  answerable  to  no  one 
ut  themselves. 

The  new  amendment  proposes  that  the 
'overnor  shall  appoint  all  seven  men,  three 
b  represent  the  sportsmen  of  the  state, 
hree  to  represent  the  commercial  fisheries 
nd  fur  industries,  and  one  board  member 


at  large  whose  term  is  to  run  concurrently 
with  that  of  the  governor.  The  terms  to 
which  the  board  members  aie  to  be  ap- 
pointed are  staggered;  one  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years  and 
so  on.  Thus  when  the  present  governor  ap- 
points all  seven  board  members,  the  suc- 
ceeding governor  could  not  gain  control  of 
the  board  until  he  himself  had  been  in  office 
three  years    (seven  years  from  now). 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  contend 
it  will  take  the  department  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  out  of  politics.  It  will  also  take  it 
away  from  the  people  of  this  state  who 
are  the  real  owners  of  Louisiana's  wild  life 
resources.  No  longer  will  state  senators 
or  representatives  have  any  voice  in  the 
administration  of  the  department.  No  gov- 
ernor, elected  by  the  people  to  succeed  our 
present  chief  executive,  will  have  any  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  this  department  for  the 
first  three  years  he  is  in  office. 

There  is  much  more  at  stake  than  the 
rod  and  gun  pleasures  of  the  sportsmen  of 
this  state.  The  multi-million  dollar  com- 
mercial fisheries  and  fur  industries  would 
be  subjected  to  a  needless  gamble  if  such 
a  proposed  board  was  to  become  a  fact. 
Who  knows  who  will  dominate  such  a 
board?  Will  one  appointee  of  the  governor 
be  more  influential  than  the  others?  Will 
any  of  the  board  members  appointed  be 
men  who  know  the  commercial  fisheries 
and  fur  industries  thoroughly?  Will  the 
spoi'tsmen,  themselves,  gain  the  things  that 
they  have  been  lead  to  believe  they'll  get? 

These  are  questions  no  one  can  answer 
now.  But  they  are  questions  that  each  voter 
of  this  state  who  has  the  future  of  Loui- 
siana's wildlife  resources  at  heart  must  ask. 
and  find  the  answer  for,  if  they  are  to  cast 
their  vote  intellig'ently. 

True  there  are  many  other  states  who 
have  fish  and  game  commissions  instead  of 
just  a  commissioner,  but  there  is  no  other 
state  in  America  that  has  the  complex  con- 
ditions that  are  to  be  found  in  Louisiana. 
No  other  state  has  the  commercial  fish- 
eries and  fur  industries  of  the  magnitude 
that  this  state  enjoys.  No  other  state  has 
the  widely  different  types  of  people,  types 
of  terrain,  (the  hill  country,  the  swamps, 
the  bayous  and  the  rivers)  that  Louisiana's 
boundaries  inclose.  No  other  state  is  con- 
fronted with  the  extremely  difficult  law  en- 
forcement problems  that  Louisiana's  game 
wardens  face. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  board 
member  from  the  hills  of  North  Louisiana 


to  be  conversant  with  fish  and  game  con- 
ditions in  our  coastal  marshes,  or  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  to 
vote  for  something  the  South  or  Southwest 
Louisiana  people  need  badly.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  board  members  from  the 
Southern  part  of  the  state.  I  can  see  noth- 
ing but  constant  conflict  among  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  board,  unless  there  is  one 
member  to  dominate,  and  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  and  it  can  be,  then  the  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  would  be 
administered  by  a  dictator  instead  of  a 
commissioner.  Which  would  you  prefer?  Do 
you  wish  to  gamble  on  such  a  thing  becom- 
ing a  reality? 

Then  there  is  the  administrative  head 
who  is  to  serve  under  the  board  or  commis- 
sion as  an  executive  director.  He  will  be 
unable  to  do  little  more  than  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  board  which  is  to  meet  once 
a  month.  Every  day  there  are  vital  prob- 
lems aiising  in  this  department  that  re- 
quire instant  consideration.  Must  the  fate 
of  our  wild  life  resources  wait  for  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  board,  then  if  the 
board  can't  agree  on  the  solution,  wait  until 
an  agreement  can  be  reached? 

No  executive  director,  serving  under 
such  a  board,  could  possibly  be  more  than 
a  figurehead  as  far  as  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  is  concerned. 
And  on  top  of  that  he  would  be  in  con- 
stant danger  of  dismissal  if  he  should  dis- 
please board  members.  Under  the  proposed 
Amendment  No.  9  the  executive  director 
is  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board — 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislature,  not  the  pleasure 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  but  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board  which  is  to  be  all 
powerful.  He  must  dance  when  the  board 
cracks  the  whip.  Where  can  a  capable  and 
efficient  director  be  found  who  would  be 
willing  to  work  under  such  conditions? 

To  whom  will  the  men  and  women  of 
Louisiana — the  sportsmen,  the  fishermen, 
the  trappers — be  able  to  go  to  with  their 
problems?  Not  their  senators  or  representa- 
tives who  they  elected  to  represent  them 
in  Louisiana's  government;  not  the  gov- 
ernor they  elected  to  administer  all  the 
state's  agencies  for  the  betterment  and 
welfare  of  the  people;  not  the  executive 
director  of  the  department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries;  none  of  these  would  any 
longer  have  any  voice  in  the  afl'airs  of  one 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


NEW  HUNTING  SEASONS  ATTRACTIVE 
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WATERFOWL  huntino-  season  of  fifty- 
five  days  length  is  announced  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  shooters  in 
the  entire  Mississippi  Flyway.  In  Louisiana 
the  season  will  open  at  noon  on  Wednes- 
day, November  5  and  will  close  December 
29.  Bag  limits  are  unchanged  in  both  the 
Mississippi  and  Atlantic  Flyways,  though 
relaxed  slightly  in  the  Central  and  Pacific 
areas  where  increased  numbers  of  ducks 
and  geese  are  indicated. 

Following  are  hunting  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  migratory  game  birds  in  Loui- 
siana, according  to  the  Washington  re- 
leases:— 

Ducks,  geese  and  coots,  or  "poules 
d'eau",  Nov.  5-Dec.  29.  Daily  bag 
limits,  4  ducks,  5  geese,  including  only 
two  Canada  geese  or  their  subspecies, 
or  two  American  white-fronted  or 
''speckle  bellies"  (or  one  of  each). 
Coots,  ten  per  day  or  in  possession. 
Possession  limit  on  ducks  eight,  on 
geese  five. 

Woodcock,  Dec.  28-Jan.  10,  inclu- 
sive.    Bag   limit  4,   possession   8. 

Rails  and  gallinules,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30, 
inclusive.  Bag  and  possession  limits  15. 


By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 


Mourning  doves,  Dec.  12-Jan.  10, 
inclusive. 

Hunting  periods  for  native  (non- 
migratory)  game  in  Louisiana,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Deer,  not  more  than  a  30  day 
season  beginning  no  earlier  than  Nov. 
15  and  ending  no  later  than  Jan.  10. 
Seasons  in  the  various  parishes  to  be 
named  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  later.  Daily  bag  limit  1, 
season    limit   2. 

Bear,  Dec.  16-31,  in  coastal  parishes 
only.     Season   bag   Imit    1. 

Rabbits,  Oct.  15-Feb.  15.  Bag  and 
possession  limit  5.  Night  hunting  with 
lights    and    sale,    prohibited. 

Squirrels  and  chipmunks,  Oct.  3- 
Jan.  1,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  pos- 
session   limit    8. 

Quail,  Dec.  1-Feb.  10.  Daily  bag 
limit  10,  possession  limit  20,  season 
limit    80. 

Hunting  seasons  for  the  various  species 
of    Louisiana    game,     including    all    legal 


Wildlife  exhibit  set  up  by  the   Department  of  Wild    Life  and   Fisheries  for  display   at  fairs 
and   festivals  throughout    Louisiana  this  fall. 


species,  is   138   consecutive   days.    A  Loui' 
siana  hunting  license  this  year  costs  $2.0(  i 

It  seems  but  a  few  short  weeks  sine  1 
the  blue-winged  teal  left  the  Louisian  ; 
marshes  and  headed  northward  towar^  j 
their  summer  homes  and  nesting  groundsj 
but  now,  in  late  August,  the  first  smalj 
bands  of  the  little  ducks  are  back  again  1 1 
begin  the  eight  month  vacation  they  tak  i 
each  year  after  producing  their  yearl  | 
crop  of  ducklings.  Bluewings  are  alway  j 
first  of  the  migratory  waterfowl  to  com  i 
southward.  Close  behind  these  early  ones! 
though,  are  pintails  which  almost  invaria' 
bly  show  up,  in  small  family  groups,  jus: 
a  week  or  so  later.  i 

Teal  and  pintails  are  reported  to  be  th  | 
most  populous  of  all  the  wild  duck  grou  ; 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  Th  j 
reason  for  the  growing  abundance  of  tesj 
is  plain ;  their  early  migration  flights  carr  I 
them  safely  to  the  Gulf's  shores  and  eve  '. 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America  before  an  ; 
shooting  seasons  are  open  in  the  Unite  j 
States  and  they  return  in  the  spring,  afte  I 
all  seasons  are  closed.  | 

Pintails,  however,  are  among  the  mosi 
sought  for  of  all  ducks,  by  the  averagS 
hunter.  Pins  and  mallards,  together  wit  \ 
the  lordly  canvasback,  are  the  "big  ducks,  j 
and  with  bag  limits  as  low  as  they  are  thes  I 
days,  four  or  five  "big  ducks"  outweighe  i 
an  equal  number  of  "little  ducks"  not  onl  i 
on  the  scales  but  also  in  the  estimation  o 
every  hunter.  And  still  pintails  and  ma.< 
lards  have  managed  to  hold  their  owj 
and  even  to  increase,  in  the  face  of  thj 
heavy  hunting  pressure.  | 

Migrations  of  waterfowl,  and  of  a.! 
other  bird  species,  have  been  the  sub  j  eel 
of  observation  and  study  by  naturalists  fol 
centuries.  Dates  of  their  flights  have  bee  H 
mapped  and  charted  and  have  been  /oun  i 
to  be  near  to  clock-like  regularity  as  t' 
date,  and  to  routes  of  travel.  But  why  sue  1 
hardy  birds  as  wildfowl  leave  their  nest'' 
ing  grounds  during  the  warm  days  of  Augi 
ust  to  make  the  long  flight  to  the  Gulf  I 
shores,  is  a  question  that  none  has  satij  i 
factorily  been  able  to  answer.  It's  not  t  . 
escape  cold  weather,  surely,  nor  yet  o  I 
account  of  food  scarcity,  for  food  is  at  it ' 
maximum  in  their  nesting  areas  in  the  lat  j 
summer.  ■ 

Regardless  of  reasons,  the  waterfowl  ai  ; 
already  beginning  to  return  to  the  Lou  ( 
siana  marshes,  to  give  southern  sportsme  i 
their  first  glimpses  of  the  coming  season  ( 
game  birds;  and  may  they  continue  t 
come  southward,  each  autumn,  in  evej 
increasing  numbers.  It  would  be  a  drear  i 
world  to  the  majority  of  us  if  they  faile  | 
to   do   so. 

Annually,  at  about  this  season,  watei ) 
fowl  hunters  throughout  the  Nation  watc  1 
anxiously   for  news   of  trends   of   popuh  i 


)ns  of  wild  ducks  and  geese; — of  weather 
d  water  conditions  throughout  the  north- 
n  states  and  in  Canada,  as  they  may 
'ect  hunting  during  the  coming  fall  and 
nter.  Recent  reports,  especially  from  the 
airie  provinces  of  Canada  have  been 
3st  encouraging; — highly  satisfactory  to 
inters   generally. 

But  what  of  the  over-all  picture  con- 
rning  our  waterfowl?  What  of  conditions 
thin    our    own    national    borders    where, 

former  days,  were  produced  a  large 
oportion  of  the  birds  that  migrated  south- 
ard each  autumn? 

The  majority  of  hunters  fail  to  look 
rther  than  the  reports  of  current  condi- 
)ns, — if   those   reports   are   favorable; — 

at  the  over-all  picture  that  has  to  do 
ith  the  future  of  our  outdoor  sport.  This 
her  picture  is  much  less  bright  than  is 
e  current  outlook  for  the  coming  season's 
mting. 
In  days  gone  by  waterfowl  nested  in  most 

our  central  and  northern  states  as  well 
in  Canada.  Of  late  the  prairie  provinces 
[  the  Dominion  have  had  to  carry  most 
'  the  load  of  production.  These  prairie 
■nds  are  still  producing  bountifully,  due  to 
|e  active  interest  and  financial  support  of 
'e  sportsmen  of  the  two  nations  under 
e  banner  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  But  water- 
;wl  production  within  the  United  States 
IS  been  steadily  reduced,  despite  the  best 
forts  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
id  the  sportsmen  and  sportsmen's  organ- 
ations  of  the  United  States. 
Why  should  this  be?  What  influence  is 
lusing  it? 

Good  questions,  both.  Here  is  the  an- 
rer; — two,  three  or  more  Government 
fancies,  bureaus,  services  or  administra- 
ons,  independent  of  each  other,  with  no 
gn  of  coordination  of  ideas,  plans  or 
lought,  working  in  diametrically  opposite 
rections  and  apparently  with  no  consid- 
■ation  of  anything  except  their  own  blue- 
•ints  for  saving  (?)  the  country. 
One  of  these,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
3rvice,  is  hard  at  work  endeavoring  to 
crease  wildlife  popvilations  and  prolong 
ir  opx;ortunities  for  outdoor  sport.  In 
lis,  it  has  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
merican  sportsmen  through  such  organ- 
ations  as  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Isaac 
''alton  League,  the  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
iciation  of  America  and  many  others.  On 
le  other  hand  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
e,  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Produc- 
on  Marketing  Service  and  some  others 
:e  apparently  determined  to  attain  their 
Djectives  with  no  regard  to  wildlife,  ex- 
snse  or  other  considerations. 
Under  their  programs,  drainage  and 
rop  production  goes  merrily  on.  In  the 
akotas  and  Minnesota,  during  the  past 
aar,  more  than  3200  ponds,  sloughs  and 
atholes,  all  formerly  duck  producing 
reas,  were  drained.  Wildfowl  production 
utoma  tically  stopped.  And  such  drainage 
oes  on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  each  year. 
Protests  against  such  unnecessary  de- 
duction of  wildlife  producing  areas  have 
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S.  B.  Nichols,  late  president  of  the  Winn 
Parish  Sportsmen's  club,  and  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Winn  Parish  Fox  and  Coon 
Hunters'  Association,  who  died  in  May,  is 
shown  with  a  deer  he  killed.  Mr.  Nichols 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  conservation  and 
a  real  sportsman. 

so  far  been  unavailing.  It  is  a  question 
evidently  of  the  use  of  superior  political 
power,  regardless  of  consequences,  a  situ- 
ation that  will  take  the  sudden  awakening 
of  active  interest  and  the  use  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential,  though  latent,  to  effect 
a  cure  in  time  to  insure  the  future  of  our 
wildfowl  and  our  hunting. 

Reactions  of  sportsmen's  and  civic  groups 
throughout  Louisiana  to  the  suggestions 
offered  by  this  author  recently  that  a  state 
champion  duck  caller  be  named  from 
among  the  winners  of  local  contests  held 
this  autumn,  is  most  encouraging.  A  num- 
ber of  sportsmen's  groups  have  replied 
favorably  and  several  have  already  set 
dates  for  their  contests  prior  to  October 
22,  in  order  that  their  winners  could  be  in 
Crowley,  Louisiana,  in  time  to  compete  for 
the  State  title  and  also  enter  the  Inter- 
national duck  calling  contest  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Details  of  the  project  are  being  worked 
out  with  officials  of  the  Rice  Festival  and 
the    International    calling    contest.     These 


indicate  a  special  match,  to  be  held  in  the 
evening  of  October  22,  the  winner  of  which 
would  be  declared  State  champion  of  1952. 
He  automatically,  thereby,  would  have  won 
his  way  into  the  finals  of  the  International 
match,  without  the  necessity  of  competing 
in  the  preliminaries. 

Three  sportsmen's  organizations  have 
announced  dates  of  their  respective  duck 
calling  contests.  First  of  these  is  the  Baton 
Rouge  Sportsmen's  League,  which  selected 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  October  7.  Chair- 
man of  that  contest  is  Powell  Smith,  P.  0. 
Box  8993,  University  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

The  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League 
will  hold  its  annual  calling  contest  Wed- 
nesday night,  October  15,  and  the  West- 
side  Sportsmen's  Association  schedules  its 
event  for  Friday  night,  October  17. 

Sportsmen's  organizations  throughout 
Louisiana  are  invited  and  urged  to  hold 
their  contests  before  that  of  the  Rice 
Festival  and  International  contest  at  Crow- 
ley, October  22  and  23,  and  to  notify 
"Outdoors  South's"  editor,  4461  Lafaye 
Street,  New  Orleans,  as  to  the  dates  of 
their  contests  and  their  intention  of  hav- 
ing the  winners  compete  in  both  the  State 
and  the  International  contests. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  the  outdoors 
education  of  a  large  group  of  St.  Charles 
Parish  youngsters  was  made  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Bonnet  Carre'  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  recently.  The  event,  an  annual  one 
with  this  organization,  was  a  week-end 
trek  from  Norco  to  the  clubhouse  of  the 
fresh  water  fishing  section  of  the  club, 
taken  by  twenty  adult  members  and  some 
thirty  boys.  Many  of  these  boys  had  their 
first  insight  of  the  wildlife  in  the  marsh 
country. 

Fishing,  bait  casting  and  shooting  con- 
tests were  held  and  prizes  awarded;  the 
outing  being  enjoyed  by  adults  and  young- 
sters alike. 

Outdoors  education  of  the  young  is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
grams of  sportsmen's  groups  throughout 
the  nation.    It  is  an  encouraging  trend. 


Many  of  Nature's  well  kept  secrets  are 
being  barred  by  observers  each  year.  Ac- 
tual nesting  grounds  of  the  very  rare 
Whooping  Crane,  of  which  only  about 
thirty  are  known  to  exist,  had  never  been 
found  until  biologists  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  after  years  of  searching, 
recently  located  the  breeding  grounds  of 
the  great  white  birds  in  the  marshes  around 
Great  Slave  Lake,  Canada. 

In  former  years,  many  of  the  whooping 
cranes  wintered  in  Louisiana.  Now  the 
prairies  of  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Reserve  on  the  west  Texas  coast  is  the  only 
spot  in  the  country  where  the  remnants  of 
the  race  still  spend  the  winter  months. 


For  many  years  this  writer  has  \\Titten 
and    talked    of   the   vast    potential    voting 
(Continued  on  Page  2i) 


Scenes  at  Clayton's  pond  near 
Norco,  when  a  fish  rescue  crew 
transplanted  a  truck  load  of  sac-a- 
lait  in  the  pond,  at  the  request  of 
Francis  J.  Braud,  chairman  of  the 
fresh  water  fishing  section  of  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun  club,  of 
Norco.  Upper  left  shows  the  pond, 
and  upper  right,  two  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries'  fish   and   game  division. 


At  left  are  some  of  the  sac-a-laii 
planted  in  Clayton's  pond,  showing  th  I 
size  of  the  fish  transplanted.  Lowe  i 
left  and  right  shows  the  fish  crew  me  I 
dumping  the  sac-a-lait  in  the  pond.  E' 
L.  Holmes,  at  right  below,  was  i  ; 
charge  of  the   restocking   operation.         , 


MINNOWS  BY  THE  MILLION 


By  Mark  H.  Bonner,  Jr. 

(Associate  Editor,  Louisiana  RE  A  News) 


The  father  and  son  partnership  has  paid  off.  Here  Mr.  Walker  and  Tllford  show 
the  result  of  one  drag.  They  estimate  the  seine  contains  5,000  "Leaping  Lena"  shiners, 
ready  for  the  hook. 


M.  D.  WALKER  of  LaSalle  Parish  wasn't 
ontent  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  oppor- 
unity  to  come  along.  He  and  his  sons 
iterally  created  their  own  opportunity  .  .  . 
nth  fish  bait. 

The  Concordia  Electric  co-op  members, 
irho  live  in  Nebo  community,  have  raised 
.nd  sold  more  than  a  million  minnows  to 
etailers  of  fish  bait  this  summer  ...  as  a 


starter.  They  presently  have  25  growing 
ponds  and  seven  holding  pits.  Still  building, 
they  have  already  invested  $20,000  in  the 
business,  exclusive  of  the  land  which  is  part 
of  the  family  homestead. 

Walker  and  his  son  Tilford  said  the 
family  was  having  a  tough  time  trying  to 
scratch  a  living  out  of  the  poor  hill  land 
and  some  sort  of  sideline  seemed  to  be  the 


only  answer.  Since  they  had  spent  years 
selling  minnows  seined  from  local  creeks 
and  rivers,  the  family  decided  to  begin 
raising  fish  bait. 

Tilford  said  they  didn't  have  much 
money,  nor  the  inclination,  to  gamble 
wildly  on  the  plan,  so  they  constructed 
an  experimental  pond  on  a  hillside  near 
a  creek.  Natural  waters  were  diverted 
through  the  pool,  and  egg-laden  minnows 
caught  in  local  streams  were  added.  The 
cautious  experiment  exceeded  their  greatest 
dream,  so  they  purchased  a  bulldozer  and 
really  went  to  work. 

Today,  the  Walker  farm  is  criss-crossed 
with  25  breeding  ponds  capable  of  sup- 
porting 100,000  minnows  each. 

The  Walkers  are  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  local  creek  for  a  water  supply. 
A  deep  well  pump  gushes  40,000  gallons 
of  fresh  water  per  hour  into  the  system. 
Another  pump  is  geared  to  draw  water 
from  the  creek. 

Designed  for  gravity  flow,  the  ponds  are 
situated  on  hillsides  in  a  step-like  manner 
to  permit  water  flowing  from  one  pool  to 
another.  This  prevents  stagnation,  and 
conserves  precious  water. 

Walker's  minnows  prefer  to  feed  early 
and  late.  They  get  restless  about  feeding 
time  and  tiny  tails  send  thousands  of  shim- 
mering waves  over  the  big  pools.  When 
thrown  a  few  handfuls  of  the  special  diet 
of  wheat  shortening  and  cottonseed  meal, 
they  make  the  water  boil  with  activity. 

The  Walker  farm  is  specializing  in 
"Leaping  Lena"  minnows,  one  of  several 
varieties  of  shiners.  Some  are  known  to 
sportsmen  by  such  names  as  "toughies", 
sand  shiners,  and  spot-tails. 

In  addition,  they  have  started  a  goldfish 
project  and  expect  to  raise  a  million  of 
them  by  the  end  of  1953.  Younger  sons 
Dewey  and  Grady  are  in  charge  of  the  gold- 
fish .  .  .  and  earthworm  .  .  .  division  of  the 
fish  bait  "factory." 

The  young  men  said  goldfish  are  be- 
coming increasingly  popular  with  sports- 
men, primarily  because  they  don't  die  as 
quickly  in  the  minnow  bucket  or  on  the 
hook.  However,  goldfish  are  more  compli- 
cated and  are  harder  to  raise  than  shiners. 
The  golden  beauties  are  cannibalistic, 
whereas  shiners  do  not  eat  their  young. 
Too,  shiners  reproduce  and  grow  faster. 

Mr.  Walker  believes  that  the  tiny  fish 
do  better  in  ponds  with  natural  bottoms. 
Most  of  their  late  model  ponds,  plus  the 
nine-acre  project  now  being  constructed, 
are  leveed  in,  leaving  the  bottoms  un- 
molested. They  say  these  ponds  will  hold 
water  better  and  do  not  become  stagnant 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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By  Duane  Raver 

(Illustrated  by  the  Author) 
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HE  question  often  arises,  "Which  is  bet- 
ter, a  natural  bait  or  an  artificial  lure?" 
Either  way  you  answer,  you  will  need  to 
qualify  your  reply;  and  even  then  you  will 
be  wrong  on  many  occasions.  At  any  rate, 
no  series  on  fishing  is  complete  without  a 
discussion  of  the  more  popular  natural  baits 
and  some  suggestions  on  how  you  might 
use  them.  Even  after  we  are  through  we 
won't  have  the  answer  to  the  "which  is 
better"  question. 

Perhaps  the  most  used,  and  one  of  the 
best  fish  getters  of  our  natural  baits,  is  the 
earthworm.  It  has  been  a  favorite  of  fresh- 
water anglers  for  centuries  and  still  rates 
high  on  the  list  when  filling  the  stringer  is 
important.  It  is  certainly  a  versatile  bait 
with  everything  from  pond  minnows  to 
large  bass  to  its  credit.  Many  trout  fisher- 
men rely  on  the  worm  for  consistent  catch- 
es and  the  bream  angler  will  tell  you  that 
it's  difficult  to  top  for  bluegills. 

Still  fishing  with  a  cane  pole  and  cork 
bobber  accounts  for  a  high  percentage  of 
our  annual  catch  of  freshwater  fish.  This  is 
partially  true  because  of  the  great  amount 
of  fishing  done  in  this  manner;  it  is  also 
true  because  this  is  an  effective  method  of 
taking  fish.  Many  anglers  shy  away  from 
bait  and  thus  miss  out  on  good  cathes  when 
artificials  fail  to  produce.  There  are  times 
when  the  fishworm  means  success,  and  that 
is  a  simple  fact  more  of  us  might  as  well 
accept. 

Select  good,  lively  fishworms  that  are  in 
a  healthy  condition  and  remain  active  when 
placed  on  the  hook.  Keep  them  healthy 
and  wiggling  by  careful  handling.  Keep 
them  away  from  excessive  moisture,  heat, 
and  dryness,  and  see  that  the  soil  or  moss 
that  they  are  in  is  of  a  fine  texture  and 
moist — not  wet.  A  small  crockery  contain- 
er is  better  than  a  metal  can  for  carrying 
the  worms  and  sphagnum  moss  is  better 
than  "dirt"  for  keeping  them  alive. 

For  the  smaller  panfishes  (and  earth- 
worms will  catch  them  all  on  occasions) 
use  hooks  of  size  6  to  12  made  of  good 
quality  material  and  of  medium  (not  light) 
wire.  And  keep  them  sharp!  A  good  fly- 
tying  hook  with  a  fairly  long  shank  and 
either  a  turned  down  or  ringed  eye  is  fine. 
Oftentimes  the  entire  hook  will  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  eager  fish.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  longer  shanked  hook  will  be  more 
easily  extracted.  There  may  be  times  when 
it  will  be  best  to  bend  the  barb  down  or 
file  it  off  before  fishing,  thus  insuring  easy 
lemoval  of  the  hook.  You  will  find  that 
very  few  fish  are  lost  on  the  barbless  hook 
if  a  tight  line  is  maintained. 


The  average  hook  and  line  fisherman  is 
just  that:  "hook  and  line."  Little  thought 
is  given  to  a  nylon  leader  in  this  type  of 
fishing.  Try  a  three  foot  section  of  6 
pound  test  nylon  leader  material  between 
your  line  and  the  hook;  and  tie  (no  snaps, 
please)  this  leader  to  the  hook.  One  split 
shot  is  enough  weight  to  take  the  bait  down, 
so  don't  use  anything  heavier  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  arrangement  shown 
in  Figure  2  can  be  used  with  a  fly  rod  as 
well  as  with  a  cane  pole,  and  with  more 
satisfaction  when  playing  a  half  pound 
bluegill. 

There  probably  is  no  "best"  way  to  hook 
a  fishworm  for  every  type  of  fish  and  under 
all  conditions.  Figure  1  shows  three  ac- 
cepted ways  of  presenting  a  lively  look- 
ing bait.  The  bait-holder  type  hook  that 
has  a  couple  of  small  barbs  on  the  shank 
of  the  hook  is  effective  in  helping  to  keep 
the  worm  in  place. 

The  three  most  popular  "minnows"  used 
as  bait  are  the  golden  shiner  (or  shad 
roach),  the  Baltimore  minnow  (or  gold- 
fish) and  the  top  minnow.  Although  there 
are  others  that  make  excellent  bait,  they 
are  rarely  used.  For  yellow  perch,  crappie, 
and  large  bluegills,  select  small  minnows 
from  1  inch  to  1  %  inches  long.  Hook  them 
lightly  in  the  back  or  through  the  jaw  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.  Method  C  is  used  for 
trolling   or  in   casting  the  minnow. 

Bass  usually  prefer  minnows  from  2  to 
3  V2  inches  long,  although  there  may  be 
times  when  the  smaller  sizes  will  take  more 
bass.  Most  large  fish  take  minnows  head 
first,  thus  the  lip-hooked  minnow,  Figure 
3A,  perhaps  is  best.  Make  sure  that  the 
minnow  is  lively  and  not  hindered  in  its 
movement  by  unnecessary  weights.  Fish 
with  a  minimum  of  casting  and  the  bait 
will    live    longer. 

The  tiny  freshwater  shrimp  is  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  bluegills,  crappies,  yellow 
perch,  bass,  and  .  .  .  well,  just  about  any 
species  of  fish  in  freshwater.  Many  good 
sized  bass  fall  for  this  tempting  little 
creature  every  year.  Although  many  ponds 
do  not  have  the  shrimp  present,  when  a 
supply  is  located,  merely  seine  around  the 
shore  vegetation  and  soon  you  will  have 
a  bucketful  of  the  darting,  transparent 
baits.  They  are  quite  hardy,  although 
they  should  be  hooked  in  the  tail  region  as 
shown  in  Figure  4B  for  best  results.  They 
usually  travel  backwards,  so  a  slight  twitch 
of  the  rod  tip  will  give  them  a  lifelike 
motion. 

Crayfish  are  good  bait  for  bass,  big  yel- 
low perch,  catfish,  and  brown  trout.    These 
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crustaceans  should  have  their  pincers 
moved  and  should  be  hooked  lightly  in 
tail  similar  to  Figure  4A.  The  soft  sh4{ 
stage  is  better  bait  than  the  hard  sha 
when  they  can  be  found.  The  smaller  ind 
viduals  are  taken  more  readily  and  shoia 
be  fished  on  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  lal 
or  stream.  Try  them  for  smallmouth  bai 
in  your  favorite  riffle  sometime.  ]| 

Although  crickets  and  grasshoppers  at 
often  difficult  to  obtain,  the  catch  of  fil 
may  be  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  rouiw 
ing  up  a  cage  full  of  them.  When  bluegii 
are  feeding  near  the  surface,  remove  ^ 
weight  from  the  line  and  leader,  allowiri 
the  insect  to  struggle  on  the  surface.  Af 
tion  should  follow.  During  the  hot  sun 
mer,  apply  the  split  shot  and  take  tj 
cricket  or  grasshopper  down  deep  for  blui 
gills,  crappies,  and  yellow  perch.  Hookiri 
suggestions  may  be  seen  in  Figures  5i 
and  B. 

The  small  green  meadow  frog  can  be 
deadly  bass  bait,  particularly  in  the  la 
summer  and  early  fall.  Undoubtedly  tl 
most  effective  method  is  to  hook  the  Ir 
frog  lightly  through  the  lips  allowing  hi 
to  swim  about  naturally.  Cast  the  fr( 
gently  toward  the  bank  and  fish  back  t 
ward  deeper  water.  However,  using  a  de! 
frog  is  much  more  humane,  and  wh« 
used  with  a  jerky  retrieve,  it's  almost 
effective. 

Other  fine  natural  baits  include  she 
insects,  the  larvae  of  bees  and  wasj 
catalpa  and  tobacco  worms,  and  even  fi« 
mice! 

There  are  a  few  little  things  that 
often  forget  about  that  would  help  us  i 
the  stringer  if  we  could  just  rememb 
them  when  the  chips  are  down.  Most 
the  ones  listed  here  are  common  kno^ 
edge;  but  at  the  risk  of  rehashing  the  sai 
old  material,  here,  listed  in  summary  fori 
are  a  few  tricks  that  may  be  of  use  wh 
next  you  try  your  luck. 

Inquire  about  new  water  from  someo 
who  is  familiar  with  the  weed  beds,  stum] 
spawning    grounds,    and    deep    water. 
saves  time  and  may  lead  you  to  good  fis 
ing. 

Fish  alone  or  with  one  other  person 
the  boat;  never  more  than  two  fishing  ai 
one  paddling,  and  then  only  in  a  large,  sa 
boat. 

Make  as  little  "boat  noise"  as  possi' 
The  fish  don't  mind  the  loudest  talking  b 
they  do  shy  away  from  a  dropped  padi 
or  a  banging  tackle  box. 

For   smoother   casting,    oil  your  reel 
least   every  three  hours  during  your  fis 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Mrs.  Richard  Carrere  of  Dalcour,  Plaque- 
mines parish,  winner  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tar- 
pon Rodeo  two  years  ago,  who  was  crowned 
queen  of  the  1952  Rodeo  at  Grand  Isle,  July 
24th,  by  Judge  Walter  Hamlin  of  New  Or- 
leans, while  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  in  the 
background  at  the  microphone,  describes  the 
ceremony  to  the  assembled  crowd. 


Below  is  Mrs.  Elsie  June  (Charles)  Buisson, 
of  New  Orleans,  winner  of  this  year's  rodeo, 
marking  the  second  time  in  three  years  a 
lady-angler  has  won  the  championship  of 
this  event.  Mrs.  Buisson's  tarpon  weighed 
104%  pounds,  and  was  only  landed  after  it 
had  broken  the  grip  off  her  rod.  The  gentle- 
man to  the  left  of  Mrs.  Buisson  is  Arthur 
Van  Pelt,  dean  of  the  South's  outdoor  col- 
umnists, getting  a  first  hand  interview  as 
her  champion  fish   is  being  weighed  in. 
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TARPON  RODEO  AGAIN  A  RECORD  BREAKER 


By  Mel  Washburn 


1  HE  biggest  competitive  fishing  event  of 
the  year  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  ad- 
jacent waters; — the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Ro- 
deo of  1952,  is  nov/  a  matter  of  history. 
Not  only  was  this  rodeo  the  largest  in 
number  of  participating  entrants  and  in 
the  number  of  boats  registered,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  it  was  the  greatest 
outdoor  sports  event  ever  held  in  Louisiana 
in  point  of  representation  of  Louisiana 
sportsmen  from  every  section  of  the  State. 

Scarcely  a  parish  and  city  in  the  State 
but  had  personal  representation  by  one  or 
more  persons,  all  engaged  in  fishing  for 
the  game  species  that  made  up  the  prize 
list  of  the  rodeo. 

Total  actual  entry  of  anglers  from  some 
twenty  or  more  states  was  1765,  according 
to  the  best  figures  obtainable  on  the  last 
day  of  the  contest.  Boats  registered  num- 
bered 482. 

Anglers  came  from  half  the  United 
States  to  participate.  Press,  radio  and 
news  photographers  gave  coverage  to  the 
rodeo  as  never  before.  For  the  first  time 
practically  every  detail  of  the  event  was 
covered  by  professional  motion  picture  ex- 
perts and  the  picture — in  full  color  and 
sound — will  be  shown  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Rodeo  was  successful  in  every  de- 
partment. Numbers  of  fish  caught  were 
not  quite  up  to  those  set  in  some  former 
years  but  all  thirteen  classes  except  sail- 
fish,  were  filled.  In  addition,  many  in- 
teresting salt  water  forms  were  captured 
that  kept  interest  at  a  constant  high  pitch. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  past  three 
years  a  woman  angler  took  top  honors  for 
landing  the  largest  tarpon  and,  as  another 
"first",  a  queen  of  the  rodeo  was  named 
and  crowned  before  thousands  of  anglers 
and  visitors.  The  1952  rodeo  queen  was 
Mrs.  Richard  Carrere  of  Dalcour,  Plaque- 
mines Parish.  Her  crown  and  corsage 
were  a  creation  made  from  the  silvery 
scales  of  the  largest  tarpon  caught  in  the 
rodeo  of  1950.  Queen  Betty  Carrere 
had  captured  the  championship  of  1950 
with  her   154%-pound   silver   king. 

It  was  Mrs.  Charles  Buisson  of  New  Or- 
leans who  caught  the  largest  one,  to  win 
the  tarpon  championship  of  the  1952  event. 

Odd  and  rare  specimens  of  fish  of  many 
species  were  brought  in  to  headquarters 
during  the  Rodeo.  Among  them  were 
two  great  Manta  Rays,  each  twelve  feet 
in  width  across  their  outstretched 
"wings".  Another  was  a  13-pound  speci- 
men of  the  rare  Wahoo,  a  marine  migrant 
of  which  only  three  or  four  are  known  to 
have  been   caught  in  Louisiana  waters. 

A  shark  weighing  70  pounds  was 
caught  by  a  youngster  who  weighed  only 
60  pounds  and  who  later  caught  the  third 


prize  redfish — a  20-pounder.  This  was 
eight-year-old  Dennis  Lacoste  of  New  Or- 
leans. His  cousin,  Charles  Turan,  age 
twelve,  finished  in  second  place  in  the  red- 
fish  class  with  a  red  weighing  21  pounds. 

Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  president,  and 
Urban  Wilkinson,  general  chairman  of  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association,  have 
been  widely  congratulated  on  this  year's 
rodeo  and  are  already  making  preliminary 
plans  for  the  1953  renewal  of  the  event, 
with  contemplated  further  streamlining  of 
the  rodeo  plans  and  progiam. 

Following  is  &  list  of  all  winners  and 
the  size  of  their  prize  fish: 

Tarpon — 1,  Mrs.  Ch  arles  Buisson,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  104%  pounds;  2,  Lloyd  Le- 
rille,  Harvey,  La.,  100%  pounds;  3,  Vin- 
cent Federico,  Port  Sulphur,  La.,  70 
pounds;  4,  Raymond  Jefi'erson,  New  Or' 
leans,  La.,  66  pounds. 

Cobia — 1,  J.  York  Feitel,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  44^4  pounds;  2,  E.  T.  Brady,  Houma, 
La.  391/2  pounds;  Albert  Martin  Stall,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  38 1/2  pounds;  4,  R.  C.  Pflue- 
ger,  Sr.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  37%   pounds. 

Spanish  Mackerel — 1,  Levis  Pellegrin, 
Houma,  La.,  4%  pounds;  2,  R.  F.  Mestayer, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  4  pounds,  9  ounces;  3, 
James  M.  Todd,  New  Orleans,  La.,  4 
pounds,  5  ounces;  4,  Keith  Kenney,  Hou- 
ma,   La.,    4    pounds,    1    ounce. 

King  Mackerel — 1,  Zeljko  S.  Franks, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  25%  pounds;  2,  Frank 
M.  Lochbaum,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  22% 
pounds;  3,  Clark  Boyce,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
21  pounds;  4,  Clint  Pierson,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  20%  pounds. 

Dolphin — 1,  R.  Baumer,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  4  pounds,  1  ounce;  2,  R.  Baumer,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  4  pounds;  3,  Keith  Kenney, 
Houma,  La.  3  pounds  7  ounces;  4,  C.  W. 
Hiers,  New  Orleans,  La.,  3  pounds,  6 
ounces. 

Bonito — 1,  Mrs.  Fred  Simonson,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  21%  pounds;  2,  Samuel  Earl 
Pons,  Sr.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  19%  pounds; 

3,  Dewey  R.  Reagan,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  18 
pounds;  4,  Robert  J.  Gilly,  Biloxi,  Miss., 
13%  pounds. 

Jackfish — 1,  Richard  Carrere,  Dalcour, 
La.,  31%  pounds;  2,  Mrs.  Hayman  Pitre, 
Cutoff^,  La.,  29  pounds;  3,  Leonard  Ros- 
nian.  New  Orleans,  La.,  28%  pounds;  4, 
Beverly  Ittman,  New  Orleans,  La.,  (tie:  to 
Gene  Delaune,  Thibodaux,  La.),  28% 
pounds. 

Redfish — 1,  Wilbert  Collins,  Golden 
Meadow,  La.,  22  pounds;  2,  Charles  Turan, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  21  pounds;  3  Dennis 
Lacoste,   New   Orleans,   La.,   20%    pounds; 

4,  Levy  CoHins,  Golden  Meadow,  La.,  17% 
pounds. 


Speckled  Trout — 1,  Joseph  Nicol,  Golden 
Meadow,  La.,  6  pounds;  2,  Ivy  Punch, 
Westwego,  La.,  3  pounds,  14  ounces;  3, 
Nelson  Cheramie,  Houma  La.,  3  pounds,  1 
ounce;  4,  Mrs.  Lester  Toups,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  (tie:  to  David  Schneider,  New 
Orleans,  La.),  2  pounds,  10  ounces. 

Sheepshead — 1,  C.  J.  Theriot,  Jr., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  8V4  pounds;  2,  Wilbert 
Collins,  Golden  Meadow,  La.,  7%  pounds; 
3,  Wilbert  Collins,  Golden  Meadow,  La., 
5  pounds,  15  ounces;  4,  Wilbert  Collins, 
Golden  Meadow,  La.,  5  pounds,  7  ounces. 

Jewfish — 1,  Jack  Brown,  Grand  Isle,  La., 
298  pou.ids;  2,  Jack  Brown,  Grand  Isle, 
La.,  227  pounds;  3,  Jack  Brown,  Grand 
Isle,  La.,  218%  pounds;  4,  Zeljko  S- 
Franks,  New  Orleans,  La.,  188%  pounds. 

Tripletail — 1,  George  E.  McNutt,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  10%  pounds;  2,  Jack  Brown, 
Grand  Isle,  La.,  10  pounds,  5  ounces;  3, 
Levy  Collins  Golden  Meadow,  La.,  4 
pounds,  9  ounces;  4,  Robert  Collins,  Grand 
Isle,   La.,   2   pounds,    14   ounces. 

Best  Ail-Around  Fisherman  Prize — Jack 
Brown. 


GRAZING  GEESE  HELP 
YIELD  OF  RICE  FIELD? 

W 

W  ITH  all  the  talk  about  crop  damage  by 
waterfowl  it  should  be  heartening  to  water- 
fowl hunters  to  learn  that,  in  at  least  one 
case,  grazing  by  geese  has  actually  im- 
proved the  yield  of  crops,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

This  instance  occurred  at  Virginia's  Hog 
Island  Waterfowl  Refuge  where  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  had 
planted  three  20-acre  fields  of  wheat  as 
feed  for  the  geese  during  the  winter 
months.  Conditions  in  all  fields  were 
nearly  identical,  all  three  being  given  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  amount  of 
commercial  fertilization. 

Throughout  the  winter  approximately 
2,000  geese  fed  on  one  field,  a  few  hun- 
dred used  another,  and  no  geese  fed  on 
the  third  field.  When  the  wheat  was  har- 
vested by  Commission  personnel,  the  aver- 
age yield  on  the  first  field  was  33  bushels 
to  the  acre;  where  moderate  grazing  was 
noted  the  yield  was  25  bushels  to  the  acre; 
and  on  the  field  where  no  geese  fed,  only 
18  bushels  were  harvested  from  each  acre. 

Director  I.  T.  Quinn  states  that  the 
difference  lay  in  increased  fertilization  by 
the  droppings  of  the  geese  and  that  the 
young  plants  which  were  grazed  stood  up 
better  than  those  which  were  not. 
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View  of  the  Bayou  Rigaud  harbor  during  the  Grand    Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  in  July  with  the  many  hundreds  of 
craft  of  all   kinds   used  by    the    rodeo    entrants. 


Vincent  Federico,  of  Port  Sulphui 
looks  on.  On  the  right  is  Jack  bJ 
Brown  also  won  second  and  thirij 
giant  mantas  brought  in  by  Pr 
with  hands  on  knees,  is  giving  l| 
the  strangest  specimens  landed  ij 


Some  of  the   discarded  jackfish   and  jewfish,  which,   when    weighed    in    were    found    not    big    enough    to 

win   prizes. 


A  late  supper  crowd  at  the  end  of  the  rodeo.     Left   to    right    around    the    table    are    "Pete"    Dutton,    of 
Donaldsonville;    Mel   Washburn,   Arthur  Van   Pelt,  Joseph     Cermak,     Jr.,     Robert     McAffee,     of    Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  former  All-American  on  the  Duke  football   team;    Frank   A.   Von    der    Haar,   president 
of  the   Rodeo  association;    Jimmy  Steel  of  WNOE,    A.    Miles    Coe,    and    Percy    Viosca. 
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ling  the  weighing  in  of  his  70-pound  tarpon  that  took  prize  in  the  rodeo,  while  a  crowd 
F  Grand  Isle,  watching  the  weighing  in  of  his  298-pound  jewfish,  top  prize  winner.  Mr. 
in  this  class  with  fish  weighing  227  pounds,  and  21814  pounds.  Directly  below  are  two 
Von  der  Haar's  fishing  party  during  the  rodeo.  Mr.  Von  der  Haar,  standing  in  center 
I  fish  the  once-over.  On  right  below  is  Edmond  St.  Piere,  of  Grand  Isle,  with  two  of 
:he  rodeo.  In  his  hand  is  16-inch  squilla,  or  king  shrimp,  and  on  the  floor  is  an  eel 
feet,  11    inches  long,  thought  to  be  a   Congor  eel. 
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Above  is  E.  T.  Brady,  of 
Houma,  with  his  second 
prize  cobia.  On  right  above 
are  Mel  Washburn,  Frank 
A.  Von  der  Haar,  and  Ar- 
thur Van  Pelt  looking  at 
some  of  the  prize  fish 
while  standing  knee-deep 
in  jackfish. 


(On  Left)  Dennis  LaCoste, 
age  9,  and  his  cousin, 
Charles  Turan,  age  12,  of 
New  Orleans  with  the  five 
redfish  they  captured  in 
one  day,  and  two  of  which 
won  second  and  third  prize 
in  the  redfish  class.  Both 
boys  are  grandsons  of 
Frank  Sawnson,  veteran 
fisherman    and    hunter. 
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E.  J.  Vinet,  of  Houma,   La.,  with   his  tarpon  which 

was    adjudged    disqualified    because    he    arrived    at 

the  weighing  in  scales  too  late  on  Saturday  evening, 

the  close  of  the  rodeo. 


Lloyd   Lerille  (left)  and  his  brother,  of  Harvey,  La.,  with 
the  tarpon  that  won  Mr.  Lerille  second  prize  in  the  rodeo. 


(Left)  J.  York  Feltel  of  New  Orleans  with  his  top  prize  cobia,  and 

on    right   is   Albert    Martin   Stall,  of    New   Orleans,   with   the  third 

prize  cobia. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  PRODUCE  MORE  COTTONTAILS? 


T. 


HE  cottontail  is  a  remarkable  animal. 
In  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  that 
would  stagger  a  man,  were  he  placed 
behind  a  comparable  "eight-ball,"  cotton- 
tails continue  to  live  and  thrive.  Hun- 
ters shoot  them,  predators  eat  them,  and 
everybody  destroys  their  homesites.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  they  continue  to  produce 
huntable  populations  wherever  they  have 
a  chance. 

In  1950  the  estimated  rabbit  kill  aver- 
aged about  1.5  cottontails  per  hunting 
license  sold  in  Wisconsin.  That  isn't 
too  bad  considering  that  all  licensees  did 
not  hunt  rabbits. 

A  further  look  at  the  statistics  then 
shows  another  interesting  fact.  Over  the 
past  20  years  license  sales  have  steadily 
increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rabbit 
harvest  has  declined.  The  actual  decrease 
in  the  rabbit  population  could  be  greater 
than  the  kill  figures  indicate  because  there 
have  been  more  hunters  afield  each  year. 
So  rabbit  hunting  isn't  what  it  was  back 
in  the  "good  old  days." 

In  fact,  the  estimated  kill  in  1931  aver- 
aged between  eight  and  nine  rabbits  per 
license  sold.  The  kill  has  dropped  from 
approximately  8  to  1.5  per  license  in  20 
years. 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  they  say. 
Kill  estimates  show  a  decrease  in  the  cot- 
tontail population,  so  we  are  forewarned. 
How  to  be  forearmed  is  the  next  question. 

Several  courses  have  been  suggested. 
Among  them  we  find  some  old  favorites — 
shorten  the  season,  cut  down  the  bag  limit, 
import  live  rabbits  and  release  them,  and 
propagate  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
pheasants. 

Since  the  situation  is  not  yet  critical, 
and   our   rabbit   population   is   still   "hunt- 
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able,"  we  have  time  to  consider  the  steps 
to  be  taken.  It's  just  possible  that  we 
can  save  ourselves  some  painful  and 
expensive  effoi't  by  reviewing  someone 
else's  experience.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  and  in  this  case  profiting  from 
the  experience  of  others  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  gaining  it  personally. 

Shortening  the  seasons  and  lowering 
the  bag  limits  was  the  first  of  the  sug- 
gestions. Game  managers  are  pretty  well 
convinced  that  hunting  restrictions  have 
little  effect  on  improving  hunting,  par- 
ticularly in  species  with  as  high  a  reproduc- 
tive rate  as  the  cottontail. 

In  fact,  hunting  has  been  shown  to  be 
ineffective  for  controlling  high  rabbit  popu- 
lations where  cover  and  food  are  in  good 
shape.  An  analysis  of  16  consecutive  years 
of  shooting  records  from  a  refuge  in  Michi- 
gan, where  shooting  was  attempted  as  a 
control,  have  proved  it  is  an  expensive 
and  inefficient  method.  The  data  gathered 
during  a  population  study  on  the  same 
area  indicated  that  the  hunters  were  prob- 
ably not  taking  over  60  Tc  of  the  rabbits 
on  the  area  at  the  start  of  shooting  each 
year. 

Should  a  drastic  drop  in  the  rabbit  popu- 
lation occur,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
restrict  hunting;  however,  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  further  restrictions  would 
probably  not  accomplish  their  purpose.  So 
we  can  write  off  the  first  suggestion. 

The  next  suggestion  was  to  import  live 
cottontails  and  release  them.  It's  been  tried 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
Connecticut,    Ohio    and    probably    more 


states.  The  results  have  been  discouraging, 
the  expense  is  staggering  and  the  improve- 
ment  in  hunting  so  slight  that  it  just  isn't 
practical.  Possibly  improvements  in  stock- 
ing techniques  could  make  it  somewhat 
more  eff'ective,  but  at  present  it  appears 
to  be  pretty  much  of  a  blind  alley. 

The  results  of  New  York's  experience 
with  rabbit  stocking  have  been  published. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  figures. 

All  released  rabbits  were  marked,  and 
the  hunting  season  returns  showed  that 
only  8.6%  of  the  imported  rabbits  were 
shot  during  the  hunting  season.  Further 
work  showed  that  only  13%  survived  until 
the   following   breeding   season. 

From  the  game  harvest  records,  New 
York  estimates  that  an  increase  of  200,- 
000  rabbits  in  the  total  kill  would  change 
a  poor  season  to  a  good  one  from  the 
hunters'  point  of  view.  Based  on  the 
8.6%  return  to  hunters  of  the  stocked 
rabbits,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
2,468,314  rabbits  each  season  to  raise  the 
kill  by  200,000.  At  the  time  of  the  study, 
1948  and  1949,  this  method  of  raising  the 
kill  would  have  cost  New  York  over 
$3,000,000. 

At  present  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  state  would  be  any  more 
successful  than  New  York  was  in  stock- 
ing rabbits.  New  York  concludes  that 
"Even  if  the  cost  were  not  prohibitive, 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  pur- 
chase anywhere  near  the  almost  2,500,000 
rabbits  which  would  be  needed  for  the  job 
annually"  (New  York  Fish  and  Game  News, 
Dec.  1949). 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
state's  rabbit  kill  by  another  200,000  an- 
nually by  this  method   it  would   be   neces> 
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sary    to   raise   the   license    fee   about   $6.33. 

This  method  is  not  only  economically  im- 
possible, but  impracticable  in  that  it  would 
have  to  be  repeated  annually.  It  certainly 
is  not  the  solution  to  improved  rabbit  hunt- 
ing at  present. 

Artificial  propagation  has  also  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  as  far  as  increasing 
the  rabbit  population  effectively,  and  stay- 
ing within  reasonable  economic  limitations. 

First  of  all  the  cottontail  is  difficult  to 
keep  alive  in  captivity  under  anything  but 
semi-wild  conditions,  and  more  often  than 
not  will  refuse  to  breed  in  captivity,  al- 
though it  has  been  accomplished  under  in- 
tricately controlled  conditions. 

Artificial  propagation  was  attempted  by 
a  Michigan  man,  W.  Van  Vorst,  who  is  a 
successful  raiser  of  domestic  rabbits.  Re- 
garding the  experiment  he  says,  "I  took 
seven  babies  from  the  nest  before  they  had 
their  eyes  open  and  fed  them  milk,  etc., 
until  they  were  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
I  raised  five  to  maturity,  three  does  and  two 
bucks. — They  would  eat  from  your  hand, 
but  would  not  let  you  pick  them  up.  I  had 
them  through  two  breeding  seasons  and 
failed  to  raise  a  single  one.  They  would 
not  breed. — The  wild  does  would  about 
kill  the  wild  bucks  or  the  time. — I  know 
a  lot  of  fellows  are  blaming  the  Depart- 
ment for  not  trying  it  (artificial  propaga- 
tion), but  I  am  doubtful."  ("Cottontails 
in  Michigan,"  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation. ) 

Conclusions  from  experiments  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  same:  "Wild  cottontail 
rabbits  may  be  propagated  under  semi-wild 
conditions,  but  under  these  methods  the 
animals  cannot  eflSciently  be  produced  in 
the  large  numbers  necessary  for  restock- 
ing." (Richard  Gerstell,  1935,  "Pennsyl- 
vania's Experiments  in  the  Propagation  of 
Cottontail  Rabbits,"  Trans.  21st  Ameri- 
can Game  Conf.) 

Going  further  with  the  comparison  to 
pheasant  raising,  a  pheasant  chick  can  be 
hatched  in  an  incubator  and  is  in  need  of 
nothing  but  food  and  shelter  after  hatch- 
ing. They  can  feed  independently  of  the 
hen,  and  be  sheltered  in  brooder  houses 
without  the  aid  of  the  hen.  Young  rabbits 
are  born  blind  and  helpless,  and  depend 
solely  on  their  mother  for  food  and  pro- 
tection from  the  elements  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  life. 

A  hen  pheasant  in  the  wild  raises  only 
one  brood  each  year.  Studies  in  America 
have  shown  the  average  brood  size  to  be 
about  seven  young.  Under  game  farm  con- 
ditions a  hen  is  forced  to  lay  about  50 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  an  incubator.  On 
a  game  farm  then,  one  hen  produces  about 
the  same  number  of  chicks  that  seven  hens 
would  produce  in  the  wild.  Actually,  game 
farm  methods  of  producing  pheasants  are 
more  efficient  than  under  natural  condi- 
tions. But  not  so  with  rabbits. 

Were  it  possible  to  get  rabbits  to  breed 
in   captivity   using   an   economical   method, 


it  would  still  be  far  less  efficient  than 
pheasant  propagation.  Cottontails  in  the 
wild  have  been  known  to  produce  four 
litters  in  a  season.  This  is  probably  close 
to  a  maximum  number  of  litters  that  could 
be  produced  economically  under  game  farm 
conditions.  The  cottontail  on  a  game  farm 
would  probably  not  produce  any  more 
young  than  she  would  in  the  wild. 

For  a  specific  example  of  an  attempt  to 
produce  cottontails  we  can  look  over  the 
results  of  an  Ohio  study,  quoted  in  the 
next  paragraph.  This  attempt  dates  back 
to   1933-34-35. 

"In  1932  about  270  acres  of  diversified 
land  was  obtained  in  Milan  township,  Erie 
county.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
propagate  rabbits  on  a  large  scale  for 
stocking  in  Ohio.  Rabbits  were  imported 
and  stocked  on  the  270-acre  area  after  it 
had  been  enclosed  by  a  vermin-proof  fence. 
The  project  was  a  dismal  failure.  During 
the  winter  of  1934-35  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  locate  a  single  rabbit.  Not  only 
did  the  imported  rabbits  die,  but  so  did 
most  of  the  native  stock.  It  was  not  until 
a  food  and  cover  improvement  was  put 
into  effect  that  the  rabbit  populations  on 
the  Milan  rabbit  farm  satisfactorily  in- 
creased to  the  optimum.  This  optimum  pop- 
ulation was  attained  without  the  benefit  of 
stocking  imported  rabbits."  (D.  R.  Atzen- 
hofer,  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin,  Feb. 
1951.) 

Our  "literary  research"  has  been  reveal- 
ing. The  original  three  suggestions  would 
appear  to  be  blind  alleys  at  this  time. 
Possibly  new  developments  in  nutrition, 
and  other  fields  such  as  physiology,  will 
some  day  make  these  suggestions  more  at- 
tractive. At  present  our  knowledge  is  not 
sufficient  to   overcome   the    difficulties   and 


it  would  be  wasted  effort  to  repeat  these 
methods  again. 

However,  in  looking  over  the  past  work 
another  possibility  opens  up.  Recall  that 
statement  near  the  end  of  the  Ohio  re- 
port? "It  was  not  until  a  food  and  cover 
improvement  program  was  put  into  ef- 
ect  .  .  .  ."  Let's  take  a  look  at  subsequent 
work  in  Ohio. 

Following  the  Milan  rabbit  farm  experi- 
ment, and  the  example  set  by  it,  Ohio 
decided  to  concentrate  on  rabbit  manage- 
ment. Their  efforts  were  directed  to  habi- 
tat improvement  on  small  areas.  On  small 
closed  areas  they  planted  food  patches; 
%   acre  of  soybeans  and    V2   acre  of  corn. 

Results?  "On  several  areas  starting  in 
1936  with  practically  zero  we  now  find 
rabbits  in  abundance;  in  fact,  some  of 
these  areas  are  overstocked.  This  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  definite  rabbit 
management  program  .  .  ."  The  time 
of  writing  of  this  article  was  February 
1938.  (J.  W.  Stuber,  1938,  Trans.  3rd  N. 
Am.  Wildlife  Conf.) 

For  individual  effort,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
an  individual  effort,  an  article  appearing 
in  the  February  1951  issue  of  the  Mis- 
ouri  Conservationist  really  takes  the  cake. 
Rabbits  are  popular  and  generally  plentiful 
in  Missouri.  Still  they  believe  there  is 
room   for   improvement. 

This  article  had  its  beginning  in  a  report 
that  some  500  rabbits  had  been  harvested 
from  a  single  180-acre  farm.  The  report 
was  checked  by  a  conservation  agent. 
What  he  found,  and  what  the  owner  of  the 
farm,  Kermit  Hill,  told  him  was  really 
enlightening. 

The  first  stop  on  the  tour  of  the  farm 
was  an  eroded  ditch.  It  was  piled  full  of 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Frank   Zeringue  and   Paul    Re 
nice   string   of   bass  taken   in   a 


ie,  of  the   Bonnet   Carre    Rod   and   Gun   Club,   at   Norco,  with 
arrow   pit   near  there. 
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Seabee    plane    when    remodel- 
ing work  is  begun  with  wings 
and      motor      removedi     and 
rolled    into   the   workshop. 


Work  crew  removing  pain 
from  the  seabee's  wings  9 
that  a  new  coat  of  pain 
may  be  applied. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  ENFORCEMENT  PLANES 


►JINCE  the  introduction  of  airplanes  to 
;he  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
;here  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
;he  equipment  and  the  results  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  the  beginning  there  was  one 
plane,  a  Taylor  craft,  and  one  pilot.  Now 
;he  Department  owns  four  planes,  one 
3rumann  Widgeon  and  three  Sea  Bees, 
ind  employs  three  pilots,  two  mechanics 
ind  one  helper. 

During  these  12  years  of  operation  and 
;housands  on  thousands  of  hours  flown, 
;here  have  been  no  serious  accidents.  This 
s  largely  due  to  the  excellent  maintenance 
)f  the  equipment.  For  example,  every 
;ime  an  airplane  is  flown,  upon  its  return, 
;he  hull  is  drained,  it  is  washed  thoroughly, 
greased  and  inspected  throughout.  In  this 
vay  minor  trouble  can  be  corrected  before 
t  becomes  major. 

Also,  after  every  hundred  hours  flown, 
;he  airplanes  are  inspected  from  stem  to 
item,  to  comply  with  C.A.A.  regulations, 
md  once  each  year  there  is  an  annual 
nspection,  and  the  airplane  is  relicensed. 

At  this  inspection  the  mechanic  goes 
through  the  airplane  with  a  fine  tooth 
;omb,  and  corrects  and  revises  and  I'ecom- 
nends  new  things  for  the  airplane  that 
vill  improve  its  characteristics. 

For  example,  these  mechanics  changed 
;he  type  of  oil  cooler  on  the  Seebee  engine. 
'n  the  past  the  oil  coolers  would  last,  at 
;he    maximum,    about    twenty-five    hours. 
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Now  with  this  new  type  of  cooler,  the  life 
of  it  is  indefinite.  After  all  the  errors  are 
corrected,  the  C.A.A.  inspector  inspects 
the  airplane,  and  if  it  is  in  his  opinion, 
satisfactory  to  fly,  he  issues  an  air  worthi- 
ness certificate.  This  certificate  is  good  for 
one  year. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  process 
of  rebuilding  all  of  our  airplanes.  They 
are  taken  completely  apart;  all  the  paint 
is  removed;  all  the  nuts,  bolts,  and  bush- 
ings are  changed;  the  landing  gear  and 
other  parts  are  aluminum  metalized,  etc.; 
then  the  airplane  is  painted  and  new  up- 
holstery is  put  in. 

As  a  result,  the  first  Seebee  we  finished 
that  has  1600  hours  flying  time  on  it, 
turned  out  to  be  as  good  as  a  new  air- 
plane, if  not  better. 

People  will  wonder  why  I  say,  "if  not 
better!"  Well,  the  majority  of  the  factory 
defect  of  the  airplane  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  all  movable  parts  have  been  in- 
spected or  changed,  and  the  charactertistics 
of  the  airplane  have  already  been  proven 
in  flight,  consequently  this  Seebee,  N 
6672K,  is  a  better  airplane  than  the  day 
it  was  purchased. 

In  my  estimation,  the  airplane  is  the 
greatest  addition  to  the  Department,  in 
aiding  to  stop  game  and  fish  law  violations. 
Ask  anyone  who  violates  a  law,  and  the 
first  thing  he   will   say,   is,   "to   watch   for 


the  plane."    Even  the  psychological  effect 
greatly  I'educes  violation. 

The  pilots  who  fly  these  airplanes  know 
the  terrain  throughout  the  State,  and  re- 
gardless of  where  they  are  flying,  they  can 
go  to  any  certain  bayou,  river,  lake,  or  bay 
in  the  State,  at  once  and  with  accuracy. 

Without  the  best  of  maintenance,  all  the 
advantages  of  this  aviation  section  would 
fail.  We  have  excellent  maintenance,  con- 
sequently the  results  of  the  airplane  will 
stand  high  in  the  reduction  of  game  and 
fish  law  violations  throughout  the  State.  See 
additional  pictures  on  Page  22. 


New  ^Snapper'  Bank 
Found  by  Accident 

A  shrimp  trawler,  dragging  nets  in  wa- 
ter 120  feet  deep,  some  twenty-five  miles 
off  Grand  Isle,  west  of  the  Mississippi's 
Delta,  recently  fouled  his  deep  running  net 
on  an  unknown  obstruction  on  the  sea's 
bottom.  While  the  crew  worked  to  free 
the  net,  a  deck  hand  put  over  a  handline 
with  a  baited  hook,  dropped  it  to  the  bot- 
tom and  immediately  came  up  with  a  15 
pound  red  snapper. 

Within  a  few  minutes  another  snapper 
took  a  bait  and  was  hauled  in. 

Then  the  trawl  net  was  forgotten,  an 
anchor  was  dropped,  and  in  the  next  few 
hours  approximately  4,000  pounds  of  red 
snappers  had  been  boated. 

Other  fishing  boats,  attracted  by  the 
anchored  trawler,  drew  in  and  soon  nearly 
a  dozen  craft  were  anchored  nearby,  and 
all  catching  fish.  It  was  estimated  after- 
wards that  more  than  five  tons  of  snappers 
were  caught,  within  a  few  hours,  on  the 
day  of  the  "discovery." 

Most  of  the  boats  left  before  dark. 
Nine  of  them,  it  is  understood,  also  left 
their  anchors  firmly  fouled  in  the  upper 
works  or  deck  rigging  of  the  wreck  or  a 
large  vessel  sunk  in  the  Gulf,  probably 
during  World  War  II,  but  apparently  never 
located  and  charted  until  the  present  time. 

At  last  reports,  however,  someone  had 
removed  all  markers  and  guides  and  this 
newest  and  best  "fishin'  hole"  has  been 
temporarily  lost  again.  No  doubt  when  the 
satiated  snapper  market  has  been  relieved 
someone  will  "rediscover"  the  spot. 


The  wild  goose  has  been  known  to  live 
as  long  as  seventy  years.  Only  vultures 
and  parrots  are  said  to  have  longer  life 
spans. 


Joseph  Pousson  and  John  W.  Dietz,  of  lota,  La.,  with  one-morning  catch  of  "Opelousas 
cats"  totaling  107  pounds  in  weight.    They  were  taken  in   Bayou  des  Cane. 


Cedar  waxwings  often  line  up  on  a  limb 
and,  apparently  for  pleasure,  pass  a  berry 
back  and  forth  along  the  line. 
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Willard  Eldredge  (left)  and  Courtney  Bien- 
venue  re-upholstering  the  cabin  of  the  plane, 
after  all  the  old  upholstering  and  paint  had 
been  removed.  Below  is  the  completely  re- 
modeled and  refurbished  seabee,  one  of  three 
owned  by  the  department  which  has  been 
given    this    same   treatment. 


Pilot  crew  and  mechan- 
ics maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  Left  to 
right  they  are:  Nat  Pe- 
dro, pilot;  Willard  Eld- 
redge, mechanic;  Court- 
ney  Bienvenue,  me- 
chanic; John  Ellington, 
pilot,  and  Erol  Cloutier, 
pilot. 
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Fish  rescue  crew  at  work  in  Ouachita  parish  when  more  than  2,720,000  fish  were  re- 
overed  and  transferred  to  other  streams,  lal<es  and  bayous,  in  the  fish  restocking  program 
if  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fishereries.  According  to  Jim  Rhodes,  in  charge 
f  this   rescue   work,   the   fish   taken    here   were    suffering    from    tanic    acid    poisoning,    brought 


bout  by  drought  conditions.  At  work  in 
nd  William  Burgess,  game  wardens;  and 
he    Louisiana    Wildlife    Federation. 


this    crew 
J.    B.   Thor 


Supt.     Rhodes,     H.    A.     Buckley 
esident   of  the   Ouachita    Unit   of 


V\0RE  COTTONTAILS 

(Coiitmued  from  Page  19) 

)rush.  Said  the  farmer,  "You'd  be  sur- 
)rised  how  many  rabbits  use  this  ditch  foi' 
:over,  especially  during  real  cold  weather." 
'The  brush  pile  in  the  ditch  had  also 
topped  further  erosion.) 

Next  stop  was  up  at  the  head  of  the 
litch.  "We  followed  the  ditch  to  its 
leginning  in  a  thicket  of  small  trees, 
lorseweed  and  other  vegetation.  Looked 
ike  great  quail  cover,  and  apparently 
V3.S  because  Kermit  remarked  that  he 
.Iways  had  a  covey  in  there.  He  added 
hat  he  always  left  some  corn  standing 
lear  this  cover  in  case  of  really  bad  feed- 
ng  weather." 

Third  stop  was  at  a  point  where  a  hedge 
ence  had  been  bulldozed  out.  The  hedge 
lad  been  put  back  to  work  stopping  erosion 
n  another  young  ditch  and  providing  a 
lome  for  rabbits.  On  questioning,  the 
armer    said,    "When    I   take    out    a   hedge 

don't  burn  it,  I  scatter  it  on  the  ground, 
rhis  actually  provides  more  and  better 
over  than  I  had  before,  especially  for 
abbits. 

"Some  of  my  neighbors  think  I'm  nuts 
o   leave   all   this   brush   lying   around,   but 

don't  agree.  Most  of  it  is  on  ground  that 

wouldn't  farm  anyway." 

Last  stop  was  a  dense  fencerow  and  more 
lumps  of  piled  hedges,  thickly  grown  with 
leavy  grass.  It  produced  80  rabbits  alone, 
luring  the   season   of   1950. 

Regarding  hunting  on  his  farm  the  owner 
tated,  "By  permission  only.  I  believe  that 
f  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  a  man's  land 
sn't  worth  asking  for  it  isn't  worth  hav- 
ng.   Sometimes  I  have  stock  out  here,   so 

kind  of  like  to  know  who  is  doing  the 
lunting." 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  if  you 
vant  to  hunt  rabbits,  and  want  more  of 
hem  around,  you  can  do  something  about 


it  yourself,  and  it  needn't  cost  any  more 
than  a  few  hours  of  the  time  you  spend  in 
the  field.  Donate  an  hour  or  so  of  your 
next  rabbit  hunt  to  building  a  brush  pile, 
with  the  farmer's  permission,  of  course. 
Another  good  idea  is  the  construction  of 
stone  piles  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are 
several   passages  through  them. 

Projects  of  this  sort  can  make  an  excel- 
lent club  activity  too,  since  many  small 
clubs    do    not   have    the    cash    or    space    to 


carry  out  a  pheasant-raising  project.  Build- 
ing brush  piles  in  ditches  and  removing 
stones  from  fields  should  please  the  land- 
owner, as  well  as  satisfy  youi'  desire  for 
more  and  better  i-abbit  hunting. — Wiscon- 
sin  Conservation   Bulletin! 

With  American  sportsmen  and  game  ad- 
ministrators in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  problem  is  how  to  increase  the  rabbit 
population;  in  Austi-alia  it  is  how  to  get 
rid  of  those  they  have.  Rabbits  were  intro- 
duced to  the  island  continent  by  well- 
meaning  sportsmen  many  years  ago.  Their 
numbers  increased  so  greatly  that  they 
soon  became  a  serious  pest  not  only  to 
farmers  but  to  the  sportsmen  themselves 
by  destroying  feed  that  would  normally 
be  used  by  desirable  native  or  introduced 
wildlife,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment   Institute. 

To  check  the  tremendous  buildup  of 
numbers,  Australian  authorities  have  in- 
oculated and  released  live-trapped  rabbits 
with  a  virus  disease  called  myxomatosis. 
This  disease,  which  is  known  to  attack 
only  rabbits,  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes 
and  fleas.  Earlier  attempts  to  introduce 
the  disease  met  with  little  success,  but  the 
sickness  recently  flared  up  again  and  with- 
in a  few  weeks  the  rabbit  population  was 
reduced  by  some  "tens  of  millions."  Aus- 
tralian animal  pathologists  state  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  disease  exterminating 
the  rabbit  but  that  it  will  serve  to  prevent 
the  almost  unbelievable  increases  in  num- 
bers that  have  occurred  in  past  years. 


These  loggerhead  turtles  were  taken  jn  a  24-hour  period  from  the  LaFourche  swamp 
area  in  Ouachita  parish,  by  L.  P.  Buckley  and  Bobby  Smith.  The  total  weight  of  these 
turtles  was  1,.465  pounds;  the  largest  was  135  pounds  and  the  next  largest  130  pounds. 
The  total  catch  this  year  of  loggerheads  by  fish  rescue  crews  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life   and    Fisheries   has  been  approximately  50,000  pounds. 
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HUNTING  SEASON 

(Cuiitiiiiied  from  P"(/«'  T) 

power  of  America's  hunters  and  fishermen, 
if  that  full  power  were  harnessed  and  its 
total  strength  utilized.  Used  in  its  full 
strength  in  support  of  legislation  favorable 
to  wildlife  projects  such  problems  as  now 
vex  followers  of  outdoor  sport  might  vanish 
without  a  trace. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  however,  were  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  voting  bloc  officially 
recognized  by  political  leaders.  It  came 
about  in  this  manner,  as  related  by  Robert 
S.  Allen. 

In  one  of  the  conferences  between  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  Adlai  Steven- 
son and  committee  members,  in  Washing- 
ton, talk  of  vote  possibilities  went  round 
and  round.  Finally  Mike  Kerwin,  of  Ohio, 
was  appealed  to  for  his  suggestions. 

"I  think  it's  a  lot  of  nonsense  to  worry 
so  much  about  the  farm  vote,  the  labor 
vote  or  any  other  particular  group.  My 
suggestion  is  a  simple  one — it  takes  in  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  all  blocs.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  concentrate  strongly  on  the 
hunting  and  fishing  vote." 

"I  am  not  kidding,"  continued  Kerwin. 
"Today,  more  than  twenty  four  million 
Americans  hold  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
Get  them  lined  up  and  it's  in  the  bag." 

Yes,  sir!  Get  the  hunters  and  fishermen 
of  America  really  interested  and  working 
and  voting  together,  and  the  problems  of 
wildlife  are  at  an  end. 


Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries.  The 
Louisiana  legislature  at  its  last  session 
failed  to  appropriate  funds  foi-  a  continu- 
ance of  the  project. 

First  distribution  of  quail  by  the  depart- 
ment was  made  in  1948,  when  the  State's 
quail  population  had  reached  the  lowest 
ebb  ever  known.  Since  that  time,  and  in- 
cluding this  last  lot  of  40,000  birds,  ap- 
proximately 170,000  quail  will  have  been 
released  under  the  re-stocking  program 
originated  by  Wildlife  Commissioner  Ernest 
L.  Clements.  This  final  40,000  birds,  by 
the  way,  was  purchased  with  funds  remain- 
ing from  the  previous  biennial  appropria- 
tions. 

Success  of  the  restocking  program  is 
acknowledged  by  sportsmen  in  every  part 
of  Louisiana.  Thousands  of  the  released 
birds  were  killed  by  hunters.  This  was 
intended.  But  thousands  also  were  left 
as  seed  stock,  and  from  this  stock  quail 
population  have  risen  year  after  year.  The 
threatened  near  extinction  of  the  birds  has 
been  averted.  Quail  have  been  brought 
back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  present  40,000  birds  their 
numbers  will  again  have  been  augmented. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  gains  made  may  be 
maintained. 


Mid-August  this  year  saw  the  arrival  of 
first  shipments  of  some  40,000  quail  con- 
stituting what  may  be  the  last  large  number 
of  the  birds  to  be-  distributed  throughout 
the    Louisiana   parishes    by    the    Louisiana 


It  was  not  until  1929,  23  years  ago, 
that  the  nesting  places  of  the  blue  goose, 
often  called  Louisiana's  most  typical  bird, 
were  discovered.  In  the  years  before  that 
the  blues  would  suddenly  appear  each 
autumn  in  tremendous  numbers,  but  from 
where,  no   one  knew. 

At  that  time,  J.  Dewey  Soper,  who  re- 
cently retired  as  wildlife  management  of- 
ficer  of   the    Canadian    Government,    went 


north  as  a  naturalist  for  the  Canadian 
Arctic  expedition  and  located  the  nesting 
concentration  of  the  birds  on  Baffin  Island, 
just  north  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Up  to  that 
time  the  blue  geese  were  thought  by  many 
naturalists  to  be  only  a  color  phase  of  the 
snow  geese,  but  Mr.  Soper's  discovery 
determined  their  true  identity. 


Cooperative  action  between  sportsmen 
and  police  juries  of  Webester  and  Clai- 
borne parishes  has  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  quail  hatchery  to  serve  both 
parishes,  which  has  provided  some  10,000 
quail  to  be  released  in  the  two  parishes 
this    fall. 

Under  the  supervision  of  F.  F.  Bopp,  of 
Webster  parish,  operation  of  the  hatchery 
has  been  highly  successful.  About  4,000 
birds  already  have  been  released  and  six 
thousand  more  will  be  released  and  dis- 
tributed shortly.  These  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  contributing  par- 
ishes. The  project  was  fostered  by  the 
Webster  Parish  Wildlife  Association. 


An  excellent  conservation  job  is  the 
annual  Garfish  Rodeo  sponsored  by  the 
Caddo  Wildlife  Federation,  headquartered 
in  Shreveport.  This  summer  the  rodeo  j 
opened  July  1  and  ran  through  August  18. 
No  figures  on  the  total  catch  of  the 
armored  predators  has  been  received  as 
yet,  but  if  that  total  measured  up  to  their 
"liquidation"  during  the  1951  contest  it 
was  somewhat  monumental.  During  the  '51 
rodeo,  in  30  days,  652  gars  of  a  total 
weight  of  3808  pounds  were  captured. 

On  August  21,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Exhibits  Building  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  some  $2,000  worth  of  fine  prizes 
were  awarded  to  winners  in  the  rodeo. 
Organized  efforts  of  sportsmen  members  of 
the  Caddo  Federation  accomplished  a  really 
worthwhile  job. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  construc- 
tive activities  among  Louisiana  sportsmen 
and  as  the  need  for  such  constructive 
work  becomes  more  generally  recognized, 
more  fine  projects  will  be  undertaken,  and 
accomplished,  and  outdoor  sport  in  itf 
many  forms  will  be  benefited. 


Shown  here  is  young  Abbie  Schuler,  of  Maplewood,  La.,  with  a  string  of  15  large  bass 
which  average  about  two-and-a-half  pounds  each,  taken  from  a  rice  canal  a  few  miles  be- 
low Jennings,  La.  Abbie's  dad,  "Ab"  senior,  "took  his  boy  fishin' "  and  the  boy  proceeded 
to  give   him   a  lesson    in   angling. 


A  nation-wide  campaign,  it  seems,  is 
under  way,  to  sell  to  waterfowl  hunters 
in  every  State,  the  idea,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  using  retrieving  dogs  to  recover 
the  many  birds  shot  down  but,  at  present^ 
not  recovered  by  the  hunter.  Estimates  ol 
such  losses  running  from  twenty  to  fortj 
percent  of  the  actual  "kill"  of  waterfow; 
have  been  made  by  competent  authorities. 
Yet  "lost  birds"  are  not  counted  in  daily 
bag  limits.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  go  tc 
feed  minks,  buzzards  or  raccoons,  instead 
of  adding  their  weight  and  value  to  the 
menus  of  hunters  and  their  families, 
they  should. 

Well  trained  dogs  will  recover  90  per- 
cent of  all  fallen  birds  in  the  marshes,  on 
solid  ground,   or   in  water.     More  hunters 
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are  using  them  each  year  and  their  reports 
are  unanimous. 

Be  it  Labradors,  Chesapeakes,  Goldens 
or  Irish  or  American  water  spaniels,  their 
work  is  excellent  and  their  abilities  capa- 
ble. Field  trial  statistics  need  not  be  your 
guide  in  selecting-  a  dog.  His  training  is 
the  main  consideration  and  it  should  be 
good  and  thorough. 

The  results  will  more  than  recompense 
for  the  expense  entailed,  in  increased  sport 
and  the  knowledge  that  you've  left  no  birds 
u  n  f  o  u  n  d  when  you  leave  the  hunting 
grounds. 


KEEP  DOG  IN  SHAPE 

(Continued  from  PageJt) 

nutrition.  When  the  natural  defense  mech- 
anisms of  the  body  are  weakened  be- 
cause of  a  poor  diet,  disease  producing 
micro-organisms  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  invade  and  multiply. 

When  it  is  desired  to  change  a  dog's  food, 
io  not  change  suddenly  but  slowly  as  quick 
changes  may  upset  his  digestive  tract. 
Should  his  appetite  decrease,  take  the  food 
iway  or  reduce  the  amount  until  his  ap- 
petite improves.  A  well  conditioned  dog 
may  refuse  a  few  feedings  which  is  nat- 
aral.  If  however  he  refuses  food  for  two 
lays  you  should  take  him  to  a  veterinarian. 

Frequently  dog  owners  are  faced  with 
;he  problem  of  an  excessively  fat  dog. 
Dbesity  is  especially  found  in  smaller 
jreeds  and  the  main  cause  is  the  taking 
n  of  larger  quantities  of  food  elements 
;han  are  utilized  in  the  body.  Pet  animals 
vhich  are  fed  highly  nutritious  foods  (car- 
Dohydrates)  and  are  not  given  sufficient 
exercise  become  overfat.  The  majority  of 
;ases  can  be  ascribed  to  overfeeding  and 
ack  of  exercise,  rather  than  any  constitu- 


tional disturbance  of  metabolism.  Consti- 
tutional obesity  may  develop,  however, 
through  the  disturbance  of  glandular  se- 
cretions which  regulate  certain  organs 
causing  diminished  oxidation.  How  often 
and  how  much  to  feed  a  dog  depends  on 
the  age,  size  and  activity.  The  amount 
to  feed  has  generally  been  based  on  dry 
commercial  feed.  Hunting  dogs  require 
?4  to  1  %  lbs.  per  day  when  not  worked 
and  about  1^4  to  2  lbs.  when  worked. 
Brood  bitches  should  be  fed  about  the 
same  as  hunting  dogs  through  the  gesta- 
tion period  and  while  she  is  nursing.  A 
little  lean  meat  and  some  vegetables  may 
be  mixed  with  her  food  to  stimulate  her 
appetite.  Puppies  should  be  fed  about  4 
to  6  times  per  day  until  about  8  weeks  old; 
3  times  a  day  until  6  months  old,  and  2 
times  daily  thereafter.  Puppies  will  start 
to  eat  dry  dog  food  at  about  4  weeks  if 
it  is  mixed  very  thin  with  warm  milk. 
It  is  advisable  to  mix  a  small  amount  of 
cod  liver  oil  daily  in  the  feed  of  puppies 
to  assure  proper  bone  growth. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  diet 
that  should  be  fed,  consult  your  veteri- 
narian for  advice.  To  do  so  will  mean  better 
hunting  days  ahead,  for  a  dog  receiving 
a  proper  diet  is  less  vulnerable  to  the 
many  skin  conditions  and  diseases  which 
so  often  may  prove  fatal.  Condition  can- 
not be  built  into  a  dog  overnight.  The 
fallacy  of  feeding  good  only  during  the 
hunting  season  should  be  dispensed  with. 
Feeding  a  good  diet  year-round  builds  the 
strength  that  remains  with  a  dog  through 
the   entire   hunting  season. 

— Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 


A  124-pound  loggerhead  turtle  taken  by 
Telemaque  Griffin  and  Harris  Laupe,  of 
Lockport,  La.,  from  a  Lafourche  parish 
3ayou. 


WANT  TO  CATCH  FISH 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

ing.  The  fish  won't  know  the  difference, 
but  you  certainly  will ! 

Carry  a  small  metal  hook  file  .  .  .  and 
use  it  on  those  dull  hooks. 

Fish  the  pond  or  lake  thoroughly.  Make 
fairly  short  casts  close  together,  and  work 
all  possible  places. 

Use  smaller  plugs  for  bass.  Try  the  new 
spinning  size  lures  on  a  light  action,  6 
foot  casting  rod  with  a  6  pound  test  line. 
Carry  a  variety  of  plugs  that  differ  in 
action,  fishing  depth,  and  color. 

Be  prepared  with  both  fly  rod  and  cast- 
ing rod.  If  the  bass  stop  hitting,  switch  to 
a  fly  and  try  the  panfishes. 

Ti-y  the  little  "spring  lizard"  or  sala- 
mander on  bass  and  walleye  pike.  Hook 
them  through  the  lip  using  them  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  frogs  are  used. 

Run  twisted  and  coiled  nylon  leaders 
through  two  pieces  of  inner  tubing  to 
straighten  them  out  perfectly. 

Fish  the  edges  of  shaded  places:  under 
a  boat,  dock,  trees,  or  bridge.  Fish  like 
shade,  particularly  in  midday. 

Tip  the  hook  of  your  favorite  fly  with 
a   small   section    of   earthworm.     This  will 


Nea!  Baudreaux,  aged  12,  of  Norco,  with  his 
first  bass,  a  three  pounder,  caught  at  Camp 
Memory,   near   Norco. 


help  to  sink  your  fly  and  will  often  make 
it    much    more    attractive. 

First  try  your  favorite  spots;  then  if 
you  don't  find  fish  there,  instead  of  going 
home  disgusted,  try  some  new  places  with 
new  methods. 

Substitute  white  chamois  skin  cut  in 
small  strips  for  the  ordinarily  used  pork 
rind.  It  has  fine  action  and  you  can  leave 
it  on  the  hook  and  let  it  dry;  a  few  seconds 
in  the  water,  and  it  is  soft  and  limp  again. 

Study  the  fish  that  you  are  trying  to 
catch;  who  knows,  maybe  they  have  studied 
you!  ■ — Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 


The  porcupine  fish  can  blow  itself  up 
like  a  small  balloon  and  erect  sharp  spines 
outward  from  its  body  so  that  it  looks 
something  like  a  ball  of  pins. 


The  chameleon  has  a  tongue  that  is  twice 
as  long  as  its  body. 


The  bald  eagle  was  adopted  as  our 
national  emblem  by  act  of  Congress  on 
June   29,    1782. 


The  capybara  of  South  America  is  the 
largest  rodent  in  the  world.  Next  rodent 
in  size  is  the  beaver. 


Surprisingly    enough,    the    small    Ruddy 
Duck  lays  the  largest  egg  of  all  wild  ducks. 
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WILDLIFE  MARSHES 
DROUGHT  INSURANCE 

1—1  ONG  overdue  rains  returned  to  the 
Northeast  and  portions  of  the  South  barely 
in  time  to  save  those  regions  from  real 
disaster.  It  is  probable  that  many  farmers 
in  the  states  affected  by  the  drought  were 
saved  from  material  loss  by  the  presence 
of  newly  developed  farm  ponds  and  wild- 
life marshes  which  they  had  constructed  on 
their  land  within  recent  years,  largely  for 
esthetic  reasons  rather  than  with  a  view 
toward  material  gain,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Wet  areas,  essential  to  waterfowl  and 
other  aquatic  wildlife,  often  are  looked 
upon  as  liabilities  by  farmers  and  land- 
owners and  many  natural  marshes  and 
ponds  have  been  drained.  The  recent 
drought  demonstrates  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant values  of  these  watered  lands, 
whether  natural  or  man-made.  During  dry 
periods  pasturage  is  always  more  luxuriant 
near  these  wet  lands,  stock  water  is  always 
available,  and  crops  planted  adjacent  to 
them  are  able  to  obtain  moisture  in  spite 
of  inadequate  rainfall. 

A  photograph  of  a  farmer  standing  for- 
lornly in  a  field  of  withered  corn  with  a 
prospective  harvest  of  a  mere  15  bushels 
from  nine  acres  inspired  the  New  York 
Times  to  comment  editorially : 

"In  time  more  farmers,  even  in  the 
humid  East,  may  learn  to  build  ponds  and 
to  use  methods  of  cultivation  which  will 
slow  down  the  runoff  and  save  water  and 
soil  at  the  same  time,  but  when  there  is 
no  rain  the  ponds,  streams,  and  soil  dry  up 
and  we  have  conditions  like  that  shown." 


MINNOWS  BY  MILLIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

as  quickly  as  do  those  scooped  out  of  the 
hill  sides. 

Egg-laden  females  are  placed  in  the 
pools  in  early  February  and  begin  to  lay 
in  March.  Each  fish  will  produce  about 
1,000  offspring.  Mr.  Walker  states  that 
about  one  good  crop  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  per  season.  He  believes  that  the 
three  and  one-half  feet  deep  growing  pools 
should  be  limited  to  100,000  shiners  each. 

Considering  that  the  shiners  wholesale 
for  one  and  one-half  cents  each,  it  doesn't 
look  like  bad  business. 

But,  everything  is  not  always  as  good 
as  it  sounds,  Tilford  hastened  to  explain. 
There  are  many  hazards.  The  fish  are  easy 
victims  of  gophers,  cranes,  frogs,  snakes 
and  other  natural  enemies,  plus  a  fungus 
called  "sore  tail." 

But  this  story  at  least  proves  that  one 
can  find  Louisiana's  85,000  rural  electric 
co-op  members  doing  about  everything 
people  can  do  .  .  .  And  doing  a  good  job 
of  it. 


Dan  J.  Green,  deputy  sheriff  of  Beauregard 
parish,  with  a  string  of  biuegills  he  caught  in 
Saleen    Bayou,  east  of  Alexandria,    La. 


Find  Breeding  Ground 

Of  the  Whooping  Crane 

Two  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
biologists  apparently  have  discovered  the 
breeding  ground  of  the  almost  extinct 
whooping  crane  in  the  marshes  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  in  Canada.  The  location  of  the 
breeding  grounds  of  these  great  birds,  of 
which  only  about  30  remain  in  North 
America,  has  long  puzzled  ornithologists. 
Robert  Smith  of  Medford,  Oregon,  and 
Everett  L.  Sutton,  of  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota,  made  the  discovery.  The  birds 
winter  each  year  on  the  Texas  coast,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 


$10,000  REWARD 

FOR  NEW  TRAP 


OpORTSMEN,  trappers,  and  wildlife 
workers  with  a  touch  of  the  Edison  spirit 
in  their  blood  can  pick  up  a  substantial 
grubstake  by  inventing  a  humane  trap 
which  meets  the  approval  of  two  groups 
representing  rather  divergent  views,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. The  American  Humane  Association, 
135  Washington  Avenue,  Albany  10,  New 
York,  is  offering  a  reward  of  $10,000  to 
the  inventor  of  a  trap  for  wild  animals 
which  will  kill  f  urbearers  instantly  or  which 
will  take  them  alive  and  uninjured.  It  also 
must  be  acceptable  to  professional  trappers 
and  to  the  trap  manufacturing  industry. 

The  problem  is  nowhere  near  as  simple 
as  it  seems;  it  has  taxed  the  skill  of  a  host 
of  competent  inventors  for  many  years.  In 
spite  of  hundreds  of  experimental  models, 
the  old-fashioned  steel  trap  still  is  the 
standby  of  the  trap-line  runner  as  it  was 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Its  basic  design | 
has  been  little  improved  upon  since  it  wasj 
developed  in  England  in  1768,  although 
modern  engineers  have  greatly  improved  itsi 
reliability  and  strength.  To  meet  the  de-| 
mands  of  the  humane  societies  the  trapsj 
must  take  the  animal  alive  or  kill  it  in-1 
stantly.  All  of  the  traps  designed  to  date 
to  take  animals  alive  are  too  bulky  for  the 
tiapper  to  carry  or  leave  the  way  open  foi 
valuable  furbearers  to  escape  before  they 
can  be  removed  from  the  trap.  Those  which 
kill  instantly  either  are  too  expensive  to 
manufacture,  contain  excessive  bulk 
weight,  damage  the  fur,  or  are  dangerous 
to  their  users.  The  ideal  is  a  gadget  which 
is  reliable  under  all  conditions  of  weather, 
contains  a  minimum  of  working  parts,  does 
not  damage  the  fur,  is  escape-proof  and 
humane,  and  is  cheap  to  manufacture. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  9 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
of    our    greatest    heritages,    our    wild    life 
resources. 

They  would,  of  a  necessity,  have  to  take 
their  problems  to  a  board  of  seven  mer 
who  meet  once  a  month,  or  as  many  ol 
the  seven  as  could  be  assembled  once  i 
month.  Only  one  of  these  seven  boarc 
members  would  have  any  interest  in  th( 
seeker's  community  or  problem,  and  per 
haps  he  would  be  absent  from  that  meeting 
So  what  can  he  do  then? 

Do  you  want  to  gamble  on  all  thes( 
things  just  to  please  some  hunters  anc 
fishermen  who  are  thinking  of  their  owi 
rods  and  guns,  or  the  jobs  they  might  ge" 
under  a  new  set-up? 

Do  you  want  to  put  Amendment  No. 
in  Louisiana's  constitution  when  there  arc 
still  so  many  questions  concerning  its  wortl 
unanswered? 
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LITTLE  ONES  'KEEPERS'  TOO? 


1  HROW  the  little  ones  back  to  grow! 

Not  many  years  ago  that  was  a  cardinal 
rule  of  sportsmanship  among  anglers.  But 
if  you  still  think  it  good  conservation  to 
turn  back  the  little  fish  you  catch,  you  are 
falling  behind  the  times.  The  reverse  may 
be  true  in  most  inland  waters. 

The  outstanding  development  in  modern 
fisheries  management,  according  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  has  been  a 
trend  toward  more  liberal  fishing  regula- 
tions. Open  seasons  have  been  getting 
longer,  size  limits  disappearing — despite 
the  fact  that  twice  as  many  folks  are  going 
fishing  these  days  as  a  decade  ago. 

The  Federation  is  talking  about  sport 
fishing,  or  hook-and-line  fishing.  Mass  com- 
mercial methods,  such  as  netting  and  ti-ap- 
ping,  constitute  a  different  story. 

The  trend  toward  more  liberal  fishing 
rules  is  based  on  two  scientific  facts  about 
fishes.  One  is  that  fishes  are  among  the 
most  prolific  of  animals.  Under  natural 
conditions  they  need  no  protection  to  re- 
populate  or  even  over-populate  the  waters. 
A  pair  of  walleye  pike,  for  example,  may 
produce  50,000  offspring  in  a  single  season. 
Bluegill,  black  bass  and  other  members  of 
the  sunfish  family  bring  off  babies  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  to  25,000  or  more  per  year. 

The  other  fact  is  that  only  a  scanty  few 
of  every  big  hatch  can  ever  grow  up  to 
whopper  size,  even  if  there  were  no  human 
anglers.  This  is  because  fish  have  to  eat  in 
order  to  grow.  In  the  competition  for  food 
and  living  space,  thousands  must  fall  by 
the  wayside  or  be  eaten  by  their  brothers 
in  order  that  a  dozen  or  so  may  mature. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  made  former 
closed  spawning  seasons  and  minimum 
length  limits  look  silly.  Why  forbid  fishing 
during  spawning  season,  when  the  fishes 
always  overdo  the  restocking  job  anyway? 
And  why  protect  the  little  fishes,  when 
removing  some  of  the  youngsters  only  re- 
lieves an  overcrowded  situation  and  permits 


others  to  grow  up?  Besides,  since  most 
little  fishes  will  never  get  to  be  big  ones 
anyway,  not  to  keep  them,  once  hooked,  is 
a  waste. 

The  nationwide  trend  toward  greater 
freedom  for  anglers  has  been  documented 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute. 
Dr.  Eschmeyer,  as  chief  fisheries  investi- 
gator for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
from  1938  to  1950,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  starting  the  trend.  After  he  proved 
that  sportsmen  were  taking  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  finny  crop,  the  big  TVA 
impoundments  were  thrown  open  to  year- 
around  fishing  and  size  limits  were  dis- 
carded. 

Dr.  Eschmeyer  points  out  the  rather 
obvious  fact  that  sport  fishing  methods  are 
inefficient.  That,  of  course,  is  what  makes 
it  sport.  "If  hunters  tried  to  catch  rabbits 
only  by  hiding  behind  a  tree  and  dangling 
a  carrot  at  the  end  of  a  pole  and  line,"  he 
commented,  "we  wouldn't  need  closed  sea- 
sons  on   rabbits." 

The  former  TVA  expert  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  experimental  Lake  St.  Mary's  in 
western  Ohio.  A  few  years  ago  St.  Mary's 
was  overstocked  with  stunted  crappie, 
mostly  too  small  for  angling  fun.  All  re- 
straints were  lifted  and  the  fishing  has 
steadily  improved. 

This  year  Ohio  leaped  to  the  forefront 
of  the  trend  by  throwing  down  all  the 
bars.  In  12,000  miles  of  streams  and  21/2 
million  acres  of  impounded  waters  in  the 
Buckeye  state,  anglers  need  not  worry 
about  closed  seasons,  length  limits  or  creel 
limits.  Only  a  few  special  waters  are  ex- 
cepted in   Ohio's  wide-open  fishing. 

In  general  the  southern  states  were  the 
first  to  liberalize.  Fish  grow  faster,  spawn 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  year-around  angling 
is  both  practicable  and  pleasurable  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line.   Up  north  the  winter 


freeze-up  enforces  a  practical  closure,  ex- 
cept in  places  were  ice-fishing  is  popular. 

Even  in  the  north  the  trend  favors  the 
fisherman.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
Wyoming  and  others  have  abandoned 
length  limits.  Many  states  have  thrown 
certain  waters  open  for  year-around  fish- 
ing, if  not  all  waters.  North  Dakota  not 
only  permits  anglers  to  keep  the  little  ones, 
it  forbids  throwing  them  back. 

An  exception  to  the  trend  is  trout  fish- 
ing. Trout  thrives  only  in  cold  waters — 
mountain  streams  or  spring-fed  brooks — 
where  natural  production  was  never  high. 
Many  states  are  producing  pan-size  trout 
in  hatcheries  and  stocking  them  ahead  of 
the  fishermen. 

Dr.  Eschmeyer  also  believes  that  most 
northern  states  are  wise  in  keeping  pro- 
tective limits  on  predator  species  like 
muskie,  northern  pike  and  walleyes.  These 
predator  fishes  are  needed  to  help  keep 
more  prolific  kinds  in  check.  Popular  with 
sportsmen,  muskies  and  pike  are  likely  to 
be  depleted  by  heavy  selective  angling. 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  leader  agrees 
there  are  places  where  closed  seasons  are 
needed,  but  he  believes  length  limits  are 
rarely  helpful.  He  pointed  out  that  most 
states  now  have  competent  research  men 
keeping  tab  on  fish  supplies.  "The  state 
fisheries  men,  with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions, know  what  they  are  doing,"  he  ad- 
vised anglers.  "Depend  on  them." 


The  Alaskan  moose,  found  in  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  carry  the  largest  antlers  in  the 
deer  family,  sometimes  spreading  to  a 
width  of  seventy  inches. 


The  tall  giraffe  has  only  seven  vertebrae 
in  its  neck.  A  small  sparrow  has  four- 
teen. In  fact,  the  neck  of  a  bird  has  more 
freedom  of  motion  than  that  of  a  snake. 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1952-53 


RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):   December   1-Februarv   10  inclusive:   Bag  limit  10,  season  limit  80,  possession  limit  20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only):  November  15-.January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  4.5  days.  Illegal 
to  kill  does  or  fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily.  2  a  season.  Night 
hunting  with  headlight,  or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each 
Pari.sh,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and  CHIPMUNKS:  October  20  thru  January  10,  inclusive.  Big  limit  S.  posse.ssion  limit  8.  (Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate 
per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15-February  15,  inclusive.  Limit  ."•  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Season  December  16  thru  December  31.    1  per  person,  per  season. 


TRAPPING   SEASON:  November  15  to  February  15,  inclusive,  on  all  fur-bearing  animals.  exce|)t    mink   and   nutria. 
NUTRIA:  December  15   to  February   15,  inclusive. 
MINK:  November  15   to  January  10,  inclusive. 
BEAVER:  Closed  season. 


MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (e.\cept  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers!  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  kinds,  including  in  such  Umit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted 
mergansers,  25  singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  .American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING:  NOT  MORE  TH.AN 
ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY  BE  POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit   10. 

GEESE:  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  5,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchin- 
sons  or  Cackling  geese)   or  2  White-fronted    (locally  called  Speckled-belly)   geese,  or  1  of  each. 

DOVES:  December  12  to  January  10.    Bag  limit  8,  possession  limit  8. 

SNIPE:  Clo.sed  Season. 

SORA   RAIL:  October   1   to  November  30,   inclusive.    Bag  limit   25,   possession  hmit  25. 

RAILS  and   GALLINULES:  October  1  to  November  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit   15,  posses.sion  limit   15. 

WOODCOCK:   Decemlier  22  to  January  20,   inclusive.    Bag  limit  4,   possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS    FOR    DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS,   SORA    RAILS    AND    GALLINULES:— One-half    hour    before   sunrise   to    one    hour 
before  sunset.    Note:  On  opening  day  of  season  shooting   cannot  start  before   12:00   noon.    Ask  for  form   of  shooting   schedules. 
SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCKS:—  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR    DOVES:— 12:00   noon   until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  hve  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  season.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license.  Or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells 
prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembhng  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or 
gamp   animals   may   be   possessed   up   to   within   30   days   of   the   opening   of  the  following  sea.son. 


HUNTING     LICENSE,    RESIDENT S     2.00 

Re'iuired  of  all  hunters,  except  persons  over  fiO  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT  HUNTING   LICENSE— Trip-4  consecutive  days S     5.00 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Season $  25.00 

TRAPPING    LICENSE    S     2.00 

(Duly   residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR   BUYER,  resident  license $  25.00 

FU R    BUYER,    non-resident $100.00 

FUR   DEALER,  resident  (Deposit  $500.00  required) $150.00 

NON-RESIDENT   DEALER,   (Deposit  $1,000.00   required) $300.00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


V: 
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